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Preface 
NNNNNNNNNNNSAKLAKAKAAAAAARA 


I ndependent study, interpreted as 
a capability to be developed, comes close to being if it is not, indeed, 
the major goal of all education. Hardly a new publication on 
curriculum, students, innovation, or the future of higher education 
fails to include at least some mention of independent study, attesting 
to its value, describing attempts at its implementation, or predicting 
its future growth and development. In principle it is generally 
praised; but in practice it does not receive wholehearted endorse- 
ment. 

The lack of enthusiasm among college and university faculty 
members for independent study and the lack of involvement of any 
significant proportion of college students in this activity suggest that 
we have far to go in approaching its potential. Few areas in higher 
education today are so vaguely eulogized, yet so little understood, 
so loosely defined, and so inadequately researched as self-directed 
learning. 

We hope Independent Study clarifies why colleges have done 
so little about a goal that is so important. It indicates that all too 
often independent study is viewed as only another relatively ex- 
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pensive way of acquiring knowledge and that the little research to 
date on the effectiveness and costs of independent study reflects not 
only the general lack of evaluative research in education generally 
but also a failure to discriminate between independent study as 
merely a learning experience and as a developable capability. 

Unless independent study is conceived as a capability to be 
developed, and thus as a behavioral goal, there is little likelihood 
that most institutions will become seriously concerned about it. 
Finances, faculty loads, unionism, and other pressures will all mili- 
tate against its expansion. And certainly its potential will not be 
achieved by assuming that students who want to pursue indepen- 
dent study and nontraditional education are capable of directing 
their own education as adults without assistance. 

Our appraisal of independent study grows out of repeated 
observations on the part of the senior author that despite eulogistic 
catalog statements relatively few students are engaged in indepen- 
dent study. It also Stems from a need to assess thoroughly six 
independent Study programs supported by the Ford Foundation 
discussed in Chapter Four. Much of what is reported there and 
elsewhere results from the insightful reading, experience, and campus 
visits of the junior author, to whom full credit is due for extensive 
data collection, perceptive analyses, and careful summaries. 

Initially we attempted to learn what stands in the way of 
independent study despite its optimistic promotion. Independent 
Study is critical of what we found, for we are convinced that im- 
provement is possible fro 
Yet this volume would fa 


independent study. 


Our thanks go to all those persons on many campuses who 
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were interviewed, who responded to requests for information, and 
who thereby demonstrated that there is much interest, enthusiasm, 
and concern for improving independent study. We wish to express 
our thanks as well to Sheila Hoeve and Marion M. Jennette, who 
were most helpful in typing, editing, and checking bibliographic 
entries. As usual, Ruth A. Frye, long-time aide of the senior author 
in many similar projects, rendered invaluable service in many ways, 
but especially in reducing his rough dictation to readable drafts. 


East Lansing, Michigan PAuL L. DRESSEL 
January 1973 Mary MAGDALA THOMPSON 
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Defining Independent 
Study 


NNNNNNSSNNNNAKKKAAKAARRIR 


adieu . L paepenaen Study is the student’s 
Manner ed porus of academic competence in as autonomous a 
f. as he is able to exercise at any particular time. Basically, 
UM cgi study calls for deemphasizing those practices which 
sid nish and emphasizing those practices which increase the indi- 
idual student's academic autonomy at any stage of his develop- 
— Independent study, therefore, is not limited to individual, 
urse-free, or faculty-free activity. It requires consideration of 
where the particular student is at the outset and encouragement of 
his continued and growing independence in the process of learning. 
We strongly believe that no student should receive a baccalau- 
reate degree until he has demonstrated the ability to plan and carry 
ouit at least one modest independent study project. This demonstra- 
tion should be regarded as providing evidence of capability in self- 
directed learning rather than as the amassing of some body of facts. 
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Since our student interviews indicate that many students are not 
ready for this experience and even fear it, it is necessary to regard 
the capability as one to be encouraged over time. In fact, the ability 
to carry on independent study alone or with peers should be a major 
goal of education. Then independent study, so often dismissed as 
a process or experience limited in time and to selected students, 
becomes a valued end of education which numerous and sequen- 
tially related experiences can promote. 

But independent study is rarely so defined. Most writers tend 
simply to identify it either by establishing parameters for general 
discussion or by singling out specific programs for special considera- 
tion. Forms of independent study are differentiated by placement in 
the curriculum, tasks, time period, discipline, freedom, and sponsor- 
Ship. These forms are further described by such phrases as on-cam- 


pus or off-campus; used by average or superior students, by indi- 


vidual students or groups; in single disciplines or interdisciplinary 
Programs, in lower- 


divisional or upper-divisional courses; for an 
Interim period, a single term, a year or longer; closely tutored or 


totally free; and offered by the university as a whole or by indi- 
vidual departments, 


American education, Aydelotte (1924 


(presumably the superior ones) be given more freedom coupled 


- This combination of more freedom 
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than u: i 
re only an honor student (and not all of them) can 

A > 
tient far outlook predominated in independent study 
Bonthius and a oe next thirty years. In 1957, however, 
mended that “if “ig iittrođuced a new note when they recom- 
central i audergra : values [of independent study] are considered 
course work tov ial : p education, it would seem in order to point 
pendent study ard them. If this were done wholeheartedly, inde- 
undergraduate programs would be responsible for a revolution in 
full flower . study. Independent study plans might reach their 
necessary for eden ae separate programs might no longer be 
statement is o ealization of the desired values” (p. 217). This 
history of 1 the most important observations in the long 
pendent stud ii. independent study. It explicitly accepts inde- 
And it indie apability as a goal rather than simply as a process. 
Ward develo suggests that all course work should be pointed to- 
pment of this capability. Few, if any, of the institutions 


visited duri 
uring the present study seemed to hold this view. 


I 

Felder " eas study of 520 institutions offering four-year degrees, 

Critical -—— the culmination of independent study should be “a 

the area st ray of the student’s understanding and ability in 
udied. Ideally, evaluation of independent study should 


aim at d 
etermini 

lem, | mining the student's total grasp of the subject or prob- 

of ideas and concepts; 


hi 

and Hs espe i the interrelations 

he suggests Dx in the use of his knowledge" (p- 337). And 

responsibilit at “if increased freedom is to be matched by increased 

could well > partial motivation for carrying out this responsibility 

critically ey jen from the knowledge that individual study will be 
aluated by someone other than the faculty member 


direct] E 

y invi ; 

u volved with the student" (p. 338). As generally has been 
results of independent 


stud, 
i i ity of the student to carry 


di 
irected program of learning. The clarion call of Bonthius 


or inde 
Ead study as a developed ability is still unheeded. 
€ heart of the problem of definition is the fact that in- 
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dependence has not been defined adequately in an academic con- 
text. It has come to mean independent of classes, independent of 
other students, or independent of faculty. Acceptance of any one 
or even all of these as essential would be missing the most impor- 
tant aspect of the whole process, which is that the student become 
capable of self-directed study. 

Throughout their history, honors and independent study 
programs have lacked clarity as to their nature and their goals. The 
original intent of honors work was to recognize superior talent and 
challenge it. At first, honors work was almost invariably related to 
the major and offered the opportunity for more specialized or morc 
extensive study. Much honors work and independent study has been 
a one-to-one relationship between student and professor, with the 
degree of student independence determined by the professor. Honors 
courses, in contrast with individual honors work, extend from tu 
torials of two or three students to seminars, proseminars, or colloquia 
of up to a dozen students. Independent study has not frequently 
been regarded as a basis for group organization, but sometimes 
self-directed groups have worked on a common problem or project 
with direction from a staff member. Like honors work, independent 
study is often viewed as the opportunity for the individual to pursue 
his own interests, rather than as a goal to be sought by a variety of 
learning experiences which produce increasing independence. When 
this goal orientation is supplanted by concern about acquiring spe- 
cific knowledge or skills, the professor naturally feels the necessity of 
inserting himself firmly in the process to ensure that the knowledge 
is efficiently sought and effectively reached. Thus the concept of 
independent study as implying a high degree of self-direction and 
including a significant portion of the students in a college is rare 
and has been rather recent. 

The content of independent study programs has often been 
as diverse as its forms. Projects have included study of a topic not 
covered by an existing course; probing deeply into a topic which 
has been introduced in a course; reading more books; writing more 
papers, doing more experiments (just doing more work than other 
students) ; doing more difficult work than other students; tutorials; 
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regular meetings with instructors (or possibly one or two other 
ep discussions or reports of progress; laboratory investiga- 
— = Aces rescarch or survey projects; service activities; 
fies ui udy abroad; seminars Or small classes. Unfortunately, 
asi “Se Pa only suggest experiences or processes. They do 
Pr te the characteristics of the process, and they speak not at 
— intended results or goals. While some of these experiences 
"à gnize strong motivation or unusual talent, others only permit or 
e quire an individual to do more but no more challenging work 
— expected of other students. Some experiences such as 
little aea field studies, or even readings may include such 
benei ope. or evaluation that, whatever their educational 
Bir c ese are both unintended and unknown. Any of these ex- 
ser tad may also be so tightly structured and closely supervised 
ependence is a misnomer. 

d Projects can be individualized without permitting indepen- 
ence. Teaching machines and programed learning are highly 
reme although they permit individualized learning. A litera- 
ere iiim can assign different selections to each student predi- 
icd n some prior acquaintance or expression of interest. If the 
ped In ES cases is highly structured bya series of questions or 
There Me the educational experience has been individualized, but 
in ittle or no independence either in selecting what is read or 
what the student seeks and acquires from the reading. Whenever 
the educational experience is closely or constantly supervised bya 


teacher or by detailed specification laid out in advance, indepen- 


dence is curtailed. This is desirable and even necessary at some 
hould not be frozen at such a 


pm but student independence s 
evel. Individualization can be a first step toward independence, but 
d by detailed task specifica- 


: individualization is always accompanie 
ion, it may actually deny an individual even the degree of indepen- 


dence implicit in the anonymity of the traditional class. Properly 
used, individualization fosters self-discovery and the development of 


motivation for independent efforts, but as that independence de- 
velops, the obligations and privileges of adaptation must be trans- 


ferred from the teacher to the student. Rather than the professor 
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drawing on his own expertise to formulate an individual project, 
the student gradually takes over responsibility for planning and 
carrying out his own intents. The student adapts the resources of the 
institution to his own needs and goals; he becomes self-directed both 
in what he wants to learn and in how he proceeds to learn. 

When students early in college display such powers of self- 
direction and capability in carrying out projects, faculty and ad- 
ministrators must decide whether the development of these indi- 
viduals may not be deterred by insistence on credit accumulation 
and time-serving to attain the baccalaureate. As long as we lack 
any conception of what a baccalaureate degree means in terms other 
than credit accumulation, we shall continue to frustrate students 
of all ages who find it impossible to get recognition of their ability 
to accelerate or to demonstrate that they have already attained the 
level of the baccalaureate degree. Honors work and independent 
study have, at times, been devices to keep unusually capable under- 
graduates occupied for the full four years. Some of our most capable 
Students are forced to mark double time so long that their incentive 
for extra effort is destroyed. Hence students whose independent 
study efforts demonstrate ability to handle materials and ideas at a 
graduate level should be recognized for it. We believe those students 


who display outstanding. independent capability in the earlier 


phases of college should have the opportunity to move through to 
the baccalaureate and perha; 


TE ps the master’s degree at an accelerated 
rate. This would be a far sounder way to selectively attain a three- 


year (or less) baccalaureate for capable students than the current 
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21-24) attempts to distinguish among honors seminars, colloquia, 
and independent study. Howard E. Gruber (Hatch and Richards, 
1965, pp. 1-10) distinguishes between self-directed study and 
independent study, restricting the latter to “teaching methods in- 
volving individual projects in which student and teacher are in a 
one-to-one relationship.” Mitterling describes the seminar (p. 23) 
as “largely supervised independent work.” Moreover, such defini- 
tions imply that faculty members disposed to explore this area of 
honors, independent study, or self-directed study, should select a 
procedure or method and consistently follow it. We doubt that such 
a rigidity is either possible or desirable. Faculty members should 
exhibit some independence and flexibility in adapting to their 
students. 

We prefer the term independent study as describing an 
ability to be developed in some measure in every student. Tt means 
motivation, curiosity, a sense of self-sufficiency and self-direction, 
ability to think critically and creatively, awareness of resources, and 
some ability to use them. It has little to do with the disciplines, 
although their concepts, methodology; and structure may be useful. 
Some individuals may also have definite preferences for studies 
Which are closely related to certain disciplines. . 

Complete independence is impossible and even close approxi- 
mation to it is undesirable in a complex society. Most schooling even 
In our colleges is highly structured, routine, and places a premium 
on regularity, punctuality, following directions precisely, and mem- 
Orization, But the real usefulness of knowledge and abilities de- 
veloped in school depends on how much students can adapt and 
augment what they have learned as they face issues of concern to 
themselves, We believe education should influence behavior and is 
more likely to do so if individuals are forced to accept responsibility 
for directing and carrying out their own learning. ,— — 

Tndependence, then, requires some individualization —— 
anything required of everyone is certain to vary 1n its interes 2 
challenge to different students. Independence requires increnat g 
Self- direction, for learning can be highly individualized iy plan 
different requirements on each student. And independence requi 
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some interaction with others since major problems of individuals 
as well as of the nation and the world require communication, inter- 
action, and cooperation. 

Support for this concept of independent study comes from 
several sources. For example, many students, in their attempts to 
secure freedom, believe independent study should mean extended 
student responsibility. Although originally focusing on student par- 
ticipation in academic legislation and college management, these 
students now want to participate in defining their programs. They 
have become reluctant to accept the present structure of graduation 
requirements and curricular patterns. They protest against the pack- 
aging of courses, the excessive use of the lecture system, the stipula- 
tion of hours, the demand for class attendance, and the letter 
grading of results. 

Long-time critics of higher education show a growing 
incredulity that the university remains a monolithic bulwark of 
conformity. They question the prescription which requires some 
Sixteen years to produce individuals who even then join society 
unprepared for independent thought, decision-making, and con- 
tinued unsponsored learning. 

Some support for these concerns has come with the appear- 
ance of the inner, cluster, or residential colleges in the universitics 
and a number of innovative or experimental independent colleges. 
All have attempted to give the student increased independence and 
place him at the center of the collegiate operation. A number of 
them attempted to develop programs based on the belief that in- 
dependent study in some form is appropriate for all students as 
early as the freshman year of college. This belief rests on the follow- 
ing support. 

First, it is obvious and accepted that all learning must be 
ultimately accomplished by the learner. Second, researchers such 
as Bloom (1968y, McKeachie (1963 J, and Minter (1967) indicate 
that instruction should be suited to students? individual differences 
and goals. Summarizing research findings, Siegel (1968, p. 149) 
concludes that “to be most effective, instruction must be tailored to 
the needs, capabilities, and histories of the individual learners,” To 
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accomplish this effective instruction, the institution must develop 
and rely on student self-direction. 

Third, some evidence indicates that independent study need 
not be limited to the academically superior student but should be 
extended to the creative and to the “respectable” learner. Heist 
(1968) and MacKinnon (1968) have found that creativity is not 
related to intelligence beyond some minimum requirement; yet 
creative students are the very ones who, perhaps above all, need the 
advantage of freedom. Heist’s studies show that the high attrition 
rate of these students may be associated with the failure of a system 
built on conformity to meet their needs. The respectable learner, 
says Baskin (1962, p. 51) may need a good deal of freedom but for 
another reason: “Although independent study has been thought of 
most often as a release of the swift and able learner from bondage to 
a plodding pace, permitting him to leap ahead with joy, it may 
equally well be thought of as an emancipation of the slower but 
still respectable learner from a dizzying pace that leaves him baffled 
and defeated.” 

Gruber and Weitman’s study (1962, p. 23-8), of academic 
ability and self-directed study, claims that “on the whole, the 
results of the present study provide little or no support for the notion 
of a direct relation between intellectual ability and capacity to 


profit from self-directed study.” 
Fourth, there is evidence th 
attitudes and so forth, during the pro 
takes place during the first year (Lehman and Dressel, 1982). 
Gruber and Weitman's (1962, p. 93-7) findings suggest self- 
directed study may be best introduced in the freshman year, not 
because it leads at once to better performance but because it leads 


to the most rapid change in educational values.” e 
Fifth, Loughary (1967) and others predict that survival in 
s ion in an educational 


tomorrow’s society demands life-long education 1 aa 
System characterized by individualized instruction. Indepen en 
study, which closely resembles later extrainstitutional en z 
Considered an appropriate preparation for tomorrow's self-mitiated, 


life-long learning. 


at the greatest part of change in 
cess of college matriculation 


Independent Study 


Sixth, and of a more practical nature, is the fact that — 
education now faces a financial crisis. In spite of the present surp = 
of teachers, colleges may be unable to afford sufficient numbers 2 
instructors to continue the present pattern of education. The eme : 
tives are tightly packed lecture halls or increased use of ees a 
study. But independent study in this context cannot be based on 
one-to-one student-to-faculty ratio. . uu " 

Seventh, peer influence is highly effective in bringing E 
student change (Wallace, 1963; Newcomb, 1962), giving wepi 
to belief in the potential for student-shared, self-directed larning 
Contrary to the traditional conceptions, independent study need od 
deny the student “the communal aspects of learning, em e 
Scholarship" or the "stimulation of a joint group venture" (Th 
Superior Student, 1960, p. 1). 

Eighth, independent study can meet the student need for 
off-campus experiences, demonstrated by the increasing number of 
students "stopping in? and “stopping out.” When legitimate out- 
side contacts are not provided, students create their own, to the 
point where Keniston (1970) considers the uninterrupted college 
career a myth since only one-third of the freshmen entering four- 
year colleges graduate four years later from the same college, al- 
though at least two-thirds ultimately acquire degrees somewhere. 
Independent study can provide off-campus activities which, “wisely 
guided, can bring the student into intimate contact with personnel 
who are at the exploring, changing frontier of knowledge and prac 
tice. The findings of the student while off campus may also inci- 
dentally provide a stimulation to those professors who have become 
too oriented to the past” (Henderson 1970, p. 17). 

The Committee on the Student in Higher Education (1968, 
p- 62) also feels it important for students to have contact with 
teachers who are outside of the academic community, citing the fact 
that “the world is made up of a vast variety of people, and, despite 


er of professional academicians, they are 


ity of the human race. For the college to 
facilitate the fullest growth of the human personality, it ought to 
reflect the world beyond the campus in every feasible way.” 
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Ninth, independent study can bring relief from the height- 
ened competitive spirit of today's university. In speaking of student 
anxiety, Goldstein (1971), a Carnegie-Mellon psychologist, suggests 
that noncompetitive instructional systems allow students to compete 
with their own learning standards and at the same time foster student 
cooperation. The seriousness with which competition is regarded 
by the Committee on the Student in Higher Education (1968, p. 
51) can be seen by their comment that “despite the very important 
part competition plays in supporting the structure of American 
society, it nonetheless remains a major obstacle to the real goals of 


higher education.” 

Tenth, independent study, properly used, absorbs the total 
person and develops noncognitive as well as the cognitive faculties. 
This development takes place in an integrative way which is not 
easily accomplished when uncoordinated attempts are made from 
different directions or different sources. This mutual reinforcement 
increases learning strength, for, as the Committee on the Student in 
Higher Education (1968, p. 56) sees it, “cognitive development can 
only take place when the other dimensions of the human person- 
ality are also developed, and . . . an educational institution which 
focuses narrowly on intellectual learning will fail in its own limited 


purpose.” 
All these factors are forces pointing to the desirability of 


encouraging every student from the time of his arrival on campus 
to become a self-directed learner, combining this self-direction when 
appropriate with the advantageous sharing of the experience with 
his peer group. Indeed, it seems reasonable to argue that no student 
should receive a baccalaureate degree who has not demonstrated his 
capacity to operate in this manner. 


il 
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Current Programs 
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1 report have provided outstanding 
or unique examples of independent study. We especially wanted 


had had independent study experi- 
P ences continued over time or were 
limited largely to single experiences in the senior year. And in so 
especially good practices and to learn 
ve programs had overcome the diffi- 


From the 1126 liberal arts colleges and universities listed in 
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the 1969 edition of the American Council on Education's publica- 
tion American Universities and Colleges as types: b, d, e, f, j, and 
k, a 3315 percent sample (372) was selected by stratified random 
sampling. This sample represents the following kinds of colleges and 
universities: (b) liberal arts and general; (d) primarily teacher 
preparatory; (e) both liberal arts and general, and teacher prepara- 
tory; (f) liberal arts and general, terminal-occupational, and 
teacher preparatory; (j) liberal arts and general with one or two 
professional schools; and (k) liberal arts and general with three or 
more professional schools. Excluded were the following: (c) liberal 
arts and general, and terminal-occupational; (g) professional only 
(not including teacher preparatory); (h) professional and teacher 
preparatory; (i) professional and terminal-occupational: This 
sample group of 372 colleges and universities was found also to 
represent the accrediting regions (New England, Middle States, 
Southern, North Central, Northwest, and Western), enrollment, and 
sources of support (public, independent, Protestant, Catholic) in 
about the same proportion that they were represented in the total 
population. 

Our initial query was sent to the president. We asked 
if the college or university gave independent reading, independent 
study, including research projects, experimental courses, class at- 
tendance exemption, course waiver by special examination, inde- 

computer-assisted instruction, programed 


pendent study groups, 
learning, or any other form of self-directed learning. We asked that 


the term independent study be very broadly interpreted but term 
papers, though usually independently prepared by students, were 
explicitly excluded. We also asked the president whether the insti- 
tution would participate in our study. If so, we asked him to name 
a representative with whom further correspondence might be con- 
ducted. Finally, a catalog and any information concerning the 
program of independent study or offerings in independent study 


were requested. 

Our initial query an 
percent (360) return from the institu 
(53) reported little or no independent study; 7.5 percent 


d three follow-up letters brought a 96.7 
tions. Of the 360, 14.7 percent 
(27) 
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reported programs of independent study but did not wish to par- 
ticipate; 1.1 percent (4) either had closed or were no longer in the 
appropriate categories; and 76.6 percent (276) reported programs 
and would participate. Ouestionnaires were sent to this latter group. 
After two follow-up letters, 91.6 percent (253) were returned 
completed. Including those institutions which reported little or no 
independent study (and discarding the four closed or changed in 
character), 83 percent (306) of the total 372 sample of colleges 
cooperated fully. This, we believe, is a sufficiently high return to 
assure validity of our findings. 
In order not to be deprived of all information on the twenty- 
Seven institutions reporting programs of independent study but a 
disinclination to participate in the survey, the catalogs of twenty of 
these institutions were examined. Five catalogs did not mention 
independent study, and the others gave at best passing reference to 
the practice, We therefore assumed that those institutions which 
declined to participate in the extended phase of our study offered 
little in the way of independent study opportunities. In effect, these 
twenty-seven could be combined with the fifty-three (14.7 percent) 
institutions which indicated that they had no independent study or 
too little to participate, Recalling that only “usual class assignments 
Such as term papers or reports” were excluded from the definition of 
independent study, we can safely regard these eighty institutions 
(22.2 percent) as offering no self-directed study. Only one liberal 
arts college was included in this group and only one of these insti- 
tutions was in the northwest region. Otherwise the spread was 
reasonably typical of the sample as a whole. ; 
The full questionnaire was completed by 253 (91.6 percent) 
of those institutions which had indicated that they would partici- 
pate. Ouestions which elicited the extent of the independent study 
Programs included: (1) number of departments in the college or 
university in which independent Study was available; (2) avail- 
i all ability and class levels; (3) percentage of 
With an independent study experience; (4) 
whether the program had ever been evaluated; (5) whether the 
Cost of the program had ever been determined; (6) whether it was 
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required of any defined group or of all students; (7) whether the 
institution provided a sequence of experiences which placed in- 
creased demands on the student and provided increased opportunity 
for independent effort over the four years; (8) whether the insti- 
tution provided a common procedure for introducing students to 
the concepts of independent study—their personal responsibility, 
the need for initiative and self-direction, and so forth; (9) kinds of 
independent study projects included in the program; (10) objec- 
tives of the independent study program; (11) criteria for selection 
of participants; (12) whether independent study increases or de- 
creases costs of undergraduate study. 

Table 1 presents the major findings of our survey for the 
entire sample of 253 institutions. 


Table 1 
Mayor FINDINGS OF SURVEY 
Percent 

Independent study: 
Available in all departments 69.2 
Available in 5095 or more 89.3 
Available to all students 24.1 
10095 of graduating seniors have participated 47 
50% or more of graduating seniors have participated 19.4 
10% or fewer of graduating seniors have participated 41.1 
No evaluation of independent study attempted 70.0 
No estimates of cost 82.2 
13.8 


Required program for some group 


Table 2 shows the breakdown by class of the group of thirty- 
five institutions (13.8 percent) with required programs of indepen- 
dent study. 
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Table 2 
Types or STUDENTS REQUIRED TO TAKE INDEPENDENT STUDY 
Number of 
Class Institutions 
All seniors 15 
All superior seniors 8 
All superior seniors and superior juniors 4 
All seniors and superior freshmen 1 
All juniors 1 
All freshmen 1 
All students 5 


The terms required and superior posed problems in definition which 
we were unable to adequately explore. In some cases, superior 3s 
apparently a designation resulting in part from student self-selection 
and admission to the program, while in other cases independent 
study (or honors work) may be a requirement for an honors degree, 
which designates a superior student. Thus, there is some circularity 
in the requirement for superior students. 

The questionnaire results indicate that while over half the 
sample institutions (69.2 percent) make independent study avail- 
able in all departments and 89.3 percent make it available in half 
or more, comparatively few (24.1 percent) allow students to par- 
ticipate regardless of ability or class. Availability does not mean 
student use of the opportunity. Less than 5 percent of the institu- 
tions reported that all graduating seniors had participated. In only 
19.4 percent of the institutions half or more of the seniors had 
pursued some independent study. Perhaps the most significant 
statistics are that in over 80 percent of the institutions less than half 
the graduating seniors had engaged in independent study. And in 


over 40 percent of the institutions, less than 10 percent of the seniors 
were included. 


The failure of 70 percent of the institutions to attempt an 
evaluation of such programs suggests to us a lack of concern over 
the present limited status of independent study and a lack of interest 
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in expanding it. Despite the repeated concern about costs and the 
presumed close relationship between finances and the implementa- 
tion of programs, 82.2 percent of the sample institutions have not 
even attempted to estimate the cost of independent study. In many, 
perhaps most, cases the size of the program means that costs are 
minimal. Indeed, since much of the direction of independent study 
is on an extra load basis, there may be no direct costs. 

The private institutions stand out both in the high percent- 
age of institutions making independent study available to all students 
and in student use of this opportunity. It is more difficult to single 
out one region as most representative, although the western region 
has by far the most institutions with half or more students participat- 
ing in independent study as well as of institutions in which indepen- 
dent study is available in all departments. Although the middle 
states region shows a larger percentage than the western region of 
institutions making independent study available to all students, this 
region ranks fourth in students taking advantage of the possibility. 
The type of institution apparently most receptive to independent 
study is the liberal arts college, which leads all others in availability 
to all students and in student participation. These institutions also 
lead in reporting all or half or more graduating students using the 
opportunity. Institutions primarily for teacher preparation take 
turns in last place or share last place in five of the eight classifica- 
tions. Although institutions with 20,001-and-over enrollments make 
independent study available to students in more instances and have 
a higher incidence of half or more students using the opportunity 
than do smaller schools, the small number (nine) in the sample 
focuses attention on the smaller institutions. Of the three other size 
groups, colleges with enrollments under a thousand lead in most 
categories, and when they do not, they are only a few points from 
first place. 

We reviewed the distribution of independent study activity 
by support, region, type, and enrollment, but no particularly en- 
lightening patterns were found. But few of the institutions indicating 
that they provide opportunities are heavily engaged in these ac- 
tivities. If we add the earlier noted fact that an additional seventy- 
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three institutions have little or no independent study, we can extend 
some of the percentages to an even greater degree. Based on the 
addition of the seventy-three colleges, we can say with some confi- 
dence, for example, that 73.6 percent of the responding colleges do 
not make independent study available to all students. Since slightly 
over 80 percent of those colleges which offer independent study 
have never evaluated the cost, and 70 percent have never even 
evaluated the program itself, there are ample grounds for believing 
that there is no present rush in the direction of cither usage OT 
understanding of independent study as an improved learning tech- 
nique or a financial saving. 

Only a handful of institutions required independent study 
of all students: five required it on all levels, and twenty-three re- 
quired it of seniors only. In some institutions, this requirement 
referred only to participation in self-directed study during a short 
interim term, a period when effort is concentrated but restricted 1n 
time. A few institutions indicated the intent that the experience 
become progressively more demanding in successive interim terms: 

Only fifty-nine institutions reported any attempt at 2n 
institution-wide sequential approach deliberately designed to in- 
crease the independence of students as they passed through the 
various stages of their education. In many cases, such efforts de- 
pended upon the departments, which differed markedly in their 
attitudes and commitment to the idea. Reported attempts towar 
progressive independence included the planning of increased free- 
dom through honors programs, tutorials, interim terms, and (in the 
absence of the latter) through a specially arranged intersession 
experience between terms. Responses ranged from an oversimplified 
attitude toward increasing independence (“Freshmen and sopho- 
mores must attend class; juniors and seniors have unlimited cuts"); 
to the recognition that developing independence is a real problem; 
not easily solved: “It is pretty random. This is doubtless a weakness: 
Probably it works out better for some students than for others and 
is inconsistent among departments or majors. In short, we couldn't 
answer ‘yes’ without seeming to have something we do not. On the 
other hand, the ad hoc effects in many cases prevent our answering 
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‘no’ except in the terms described." Where cumulative experiences 
are seriously attempted, they usually are delegated to the honors 
programs which prepare students for a culminating recital, exhibit, 
thesis, or project through a sequence of intensive training in dis- 
ciplined thought, analysis, and experience. Various patterns and 
modifications of independent study conjoined with increasing flexi- 
bility of curriculum and self-direction aptly characterize this rela- 
tively rare sequential planning of increased independence. 

Only sixty institutions had well-defined programs for inform- 
ing students about independent study, their personal responsibilities 
for it, and the need for initiative and self-direction. Again, this 
responsibility was typically assigned to the department or to the stu- 
dent’s adviser, and acceptance of the responsibility apparently varied 
widely. When the obligation was assumed by the institution, it was 
discharged in a variety of ways: published guidelines; distribution to 
students, prior to every registration, of regulations and availability 
of independent study; a common freshman course in which students 
are advised of the possibilities; special meetings of freshmen in 
which upperclassmen with successful experience in independent 
study tell the freshmen about the opportunities. Others report that 
the “catalog explains the program,” and that it is “the only means 
of introducing a student to independent study except for faculty 
advising and the student grapevine.” 

The types of independent study most commonly used in 
these institutions were independent research projects (239 insti- 
tutions), independent reading aided by reading lists and study 
guides (223), and independent laboratory experiences (212). 
Independent art projects were used in 166 institutions, replacement 
of required courses in 153, and independent study groups in 153. 
One institution indicated that as a member of the state college 
System, it was required by law to use independent study only for 
individual projects. Even as respondents checked off the indepen- 
dent study provided, some were aware of the possibility of misrepre- 
Senting the amount in practice: “This list looks much better than 
in truth it is. We have all of the above, and in some quantity, but it 
does not all exist equally in all departments.” Other examples added 
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were computer-assisted instruction and internships in government 
and business. . 

The most frequently mentioned objective of independent 
study as reported in the questionnaires was to develop the students 
self-reliance and self-direction, with the second strongest goal to 
develop continuing curiosity. About one-third of the institutions 
indicated operational economy as an objective, although frequently 
with lowest priority. Some 137 institutions listed self-reliance as their 
primary objective, 54 listed development of continuing curiosity, 
and only 3 listed economy. The idea that the ability to study inde- 
pendently is a major objective of higher education was usually 
recognized only indirectly. The emphasis seems to be more on affect 
(self-reliance, curiosity) than on intellectual ability and develop- 
ment of skills in seeking and using knowledge. 

The most common selection criterion for students permitted 
to engage in independent study was the students’ desire to partici 
pate (208 institutions). At 197 colleges, final selection of students 
depended on faculty or staff recommendation; at 149 on college 
grade point average; and at 127 on evidence of creativity. A few 
institutions reported using high school grades (thirty), I-Q. (fif- 
teen), or recommendations of a high school principal (eleven). We 
assume that these requirements are used for freshmen for whom no 
college performance evidence is yet available. 

Few institutions responded to the question of whether inde- 
pendent study leads to an increase or decrease in expense. As 
indicated earlier, 208 of the 253 had not looked into the cost- 
Indeed, as we have seen, 177 institutions had never evaluated the 
independent study operation formally. Another 19 had only limited 
success with evaluation. Of those which did make a statement about 
costs (with or without supporting evidence), about 40 percent 
reported no extra costs, while another 40 percent reported an 19° 
crease. The increased costs were ascribed to faculty salaries, labora- 
tory equipment, libraries, and, in a more limited way, to program 
direction, facilities, planning, and program coordination. Unfortu- 
nately, administrators most frequently, even without research on the 
cost of independent study, attributed its absence, curtailment, OT 
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discontinuance to financial hardship rather than their lack of con- 
fidence in it as an improved learning technique. 

Tt is desirable to assess the results of this last survey in respect 
to earlier ones. We shall avoid any direct comparisons because 
earlier sampling characteristics are unknown and probably not 
comparable to ours. We found over 20 percent of the institutions 
surveyed (a stratified random sample with 83 percent response) 
had essentially no independent study opportunities. We found that 
in less than 5 percent of the institutions all graduating seniors ex- 
perienced independent study. We found only 15 institutions out of 
360 which required independent study for all seniors and only 5 
which required it for all students. 

In contrast with the climate in which earlier surveys were 
made, we have for some time been faced with extensive programs 
of credit by examination, special degree programs for adults, con- 
tinuing and nontraditional education, work-study programs, travel, 
and community service. Despite these trends and our attempts to 
relate them to independent study, we found that institutional 
responses still tended to characterize independent study as something 
closely akin to the traditional honors concept, a program of study or 
à project planned with and closely supervised by a faculty member. 
Independent study is still viewed primarily as an experience with 
affective values (self-reliance, curiosity) rather than as a behavioral 
Objective. 

However, we take comfort from the fact that some institu- 
tions are now accepting independent study as an experience which 
all students should have. We believe these institutions view inde- 
Pendent study as essential to the development of independence in 
the pursuit of knowledge, which they accept as a significant educa- 
tional goal for all. 

We are somewhat troubled by one aspect of our survey, 
however, Early in this century, the private and generally small 
Colleges accounted for nearly two-thirds of college enrollments. Now, 
Over 70 percent of American students are enrolled in large public 
Institutions, Our survey is based on numbers of institutions; this 
Obviously does not reflect enrollments. Although the large public 
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institutions included generally reported programs of independent 
study, our consideration of the subsidiary data indicates that a 
relatively small percentage of students are reached. When we 
recognize that the faculty in many of those large institutions are 
heavily engrossed with graduate students, we doubt that under- 
graduate independent study, in the sense of the practice in small 
institutions, is likely to be greatly extended. In fact, independence 
of the undergraduate in the large university may be extensive simply 


because the undergraduate gets so little attention. This is not quite 
what we have in mind! 
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W. have seen that how colleges 


uus universities implement independent study and how individual 

ut ee use it varies widely. In this chapter we describe the types 

hans * ass study currently available, as well as describing in 

fiv € programs of two particular institutions, and the programs of 
* students engaged in independent study. 


Types of Programs 


T" E college visits suggest to us that to be successful, indepen- 
ies udy programs must be an integral part of an institution. 
miede institution carefully plans the total environmental and 
dreon. pattern. to provide an atmosphere of responsible self- 
harar emphases (courses, class attendance, tests, and 
imd ominate the scene. Aside from some recently developed 
Santa xn such as Hampshire College, New College, University of 
iruz, and Evergreen State College, few institutions have 
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made well-planned and coordinated efforts toward independence 
for all students. But some have so committed themselves in signifi- 
cant ways: programs such as Antioch’s work-study plan, the month- 
long interim programs at a growing number of colleges, or even the 
shorter all-college one-week independent study programs indicate 
widespread institutional interest in moving toward at least a limited 
independent study experience for all. Other institutions, such as the 
six discussed in the following chapter, committed themselves with 
foundation assistance to comprehensive four-year independent study 
programs for a limited number of students. Residential colleges 1" 
some universities (University of Michigan, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, University of Nebraska, University of Redlands) exemplify 
this approach. All of these are examples of well-planned institutional 
decisions to convert a whole or a part of the college program to 
student self-direction. ; 

Where an institutional commitment does not exist or admin- 
istrative coordination is not provided, the responsibility for the 
encouragement of independent study rests on the individual depart- 
ment or faculty member. Because of difficulty in attaining depart- 
mental agreement on educational objectives, individual faculty 
members, may be the only real source of support. But when inde- 
pendent study depends on the individual faculty member for imple- 
mentation, it risks being either token student independence, frustrat- 
ing for both student and professor, or undirected freedom resulting 
in chaotic experiences and irresponsible boondoggling on the part 
of the student. 

An extreme example of independent study is the student 
who finds a class, a program, or an institution fruitless and decides 
to go it alone, risking failure according to accepted standards am! 
even according to his own. Occasionally such a student manages te 
demonstrate that significant learning is ultimately a self-willed ae 
tivity. At the other extreme we may find an institution encouraging 
students to design and implement their own programs, but few (i 
any) students taking advantage of the opportunity. ; 

. Between these two poles we can find many degrees of indi- 
vidual and group freedom, from brief and tradition-bound excu" 
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sions into freedom to liberal interpretations of independence. The 
following paragraphs describe some of these possibilities. For example, 
independent study may be encouraged as part of a traditional class 
in which students may volunteer or be asked to undertake indepen- 
dent projects for which they receive no additional credit, but which 
excuse them from other assignments, increase their grades, or simply 
add to their required work. One professor explained his institution's 
tendency to have more independent study in regular classes than 
found in most institutions by commenting that “written evaluation 
permits the student to . . . study what he wants to learn himself. 
- - . If he gets interested in one aspect of a course and works hard 
on that while ignoring some of the other aspects, the evaluation will 
say that. Thus students are freer to follow their own bent in 
courses.” 

. The instructor may also design his classes to give all students 
increased freedom, either by allowing students to set the pace for 
their progress or by arranging for totally independent study for a 
Short period of time. A segment or module plan is an example of the 
former. In this approach the course is broken into units, each 
having its own objectives. The student selects units, completes them 
at his own rate of learning, and chooses test times. While this per- 
mits individual pacing freedom, it also can encourage dependence 
On structure to an even greater degree than the traditional approach, 
for it may become highly structured individualized study rather 
than independent study. Also, unless used with care, it can result in 
àn undesirable segmenting of learning. Completely independent 
Study may be incorporated into a course by scheduling a part of the 
term as an independent study period. This is usually preceded and 
followed by lecture and discussion periods designed to structure the 
independent study task. Another type of short-term independent 
Study is the “trailer? or “plus two,” whereby either in designated 
Courses, or possibly in any course the student chooses, he may ex- 
tend the course by engaging in independent research on a special 
though related topic for additional credits (for example, “plus 
two"), Finally, learning to handle a piece of scientific equipment 


may be an independent study project. 
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Despite widespread publicity given to credit by examination, 
extensive use of this privilege is possible in few institutions. In some 
colleges students can theoretically obtain the syllabus for any course 
and be evaluated for ungraded credits, unless the course is specifi- 
cally excluded by the offering department. The practice of obtaining 
credits by examination is usually limited to courses found in the 
college catalog. A reason frequently given for its reduced popularity 
is that few courses are required in progressive colleges today. Ita 
student is free to take any of a number of courses, he will take those 
which appeal to him rather than obtain credit by examination. 
Alternatively, he may take an independent study course which is 
partly his own creation. We find that in practice credits by examina- 
tion are seldom encouraged and are often actively discouraged by 
the faculty. Furthermore, few students appear interested in ac 
celerating their programs; they are content to achieve waiver of 
courses in order to take a reduced program and have more leisure; 
or to select alternative courses of special interest. In institutions 
where credit by examination is possible, faculty members sometimes 
sponsor independent summer study on or off the campus. Summer 
study can be used to encourage greater independence and has T€ 
portedly been used with success in many British universities. 

The kind of independent study referred to as "special prob- 
? “special topics," or “independent research,” allows students 
to pursue a topic of their own choice, often an interdisciplinary O" 
interdepartmental subject such as American Studies. We learned © 
a few atypical students who applied for a semester of special work 
rather than a course and completed in a semester or two severa 
special topics in lieu of two or three courses. This can also be done 
during the summer. Describing a rather highly structured project 
a faculty member outlined a fairly typical procedure: “We sit dow? 
at the beginning of the term and detail what it is that he’s after and 
what I want him to demonstrate. Then, in many cases, further 
contacts will depend on how he’s progressing. If he has run into 
snags—I suggest a book and he may report that it is no good, but 
he finds some other material or discovers something new—then we 
communicate with each other about that. If he finds something that 


lems, 
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he doesn't understand or which seems contradictory, he will come 
in and we'll talk together about it.” 

Student freedom is increased when students are permitted 
to select their topics or projects, obtain general approval from their 
advisers, establish the means by which their work will be evaluated, 
and set up the frequency with which they will meet their advisers. 


“He [the adviser] is acting as just an assistant . . . to give what- 
ever he can and thereby force you to clarify your thoughts and direc- 
tion. . . . The topic was of my own choosing." Flexibility is also 


increased when the student meets with the adviser only when the 
former feels he has a need to do so; when the student’s project takes 
him off campus or involves him in a less traditional type of activity 
where the outcomes are less guaranteed; or when the student and 
faculty member decide the number of credits granted for the proj- 
ect or program after the work has been completed, to present a 
fairer picture of the work invested. This frequently happens in field 
work and study abroad. 

Field work is a form of independent study project that takes 
the student off the campus for what one professor called “more 
direct exposure to a phenomenon.” This pursuit of “nonintellectual 
interests" is sometimes thought to lead to abuses, although many 
concede that field work also raises a philosophical issue as to what 
Constitutes “living” and whether or not it differs essentially from 
studying or researching. The problem becomes more controversial 
when students sign up for body massage or take a semester off to 
Study marriage—their own. 

Some faculty members are unconcerned about the misuse of 
field work. In fact, they favor student vacations from the university 
without academic strings. They believe in the merit of life experi- 
ence for learning and emphasize that such experience may provide 
More in the way of bases for wisely selecting what is meaningful 
and useful to the individual. 

; Although at times field work is highly structured, it is often 
difficult to evaluate because “there is no way [to follow] the Ameri- 
can tradition of quantifying the results. It is difficult to translate it 
Into credits much less qualify it in grades. It looks as if this kind of 
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a5 a T n- 
independent study were moving the college with it ee 
cept of education which is essentially experiential. Popu decet 
include election campaigning, working with Indians, and vite as 
drug abuse. Sometimes field work leads to far-reaching eut rdi 
as in the case of a student who founded one of the first organiza 


i i cribing 
for the promulgation of accurate information on drugs. Des 
his work, he says: 


I wrote a paper on epidemiological aspects of drug use e 
was presented to the APA last summer. I conducted a pens diet 
of student drug use on campus. I wrote another paper on s iai 
use of tetra hydro carbinol, which is the active ingredient in ra 
huana. The first half of it was a one-course special problems áf 
professor in the Psych Department and that was the pore I 
the bibliography. Actually, it was the beginning of a book th 
want to write on marihuana 


I took my field term at the American Medical die 
and just became absolutely enthralled with all the £t 
literature on drugs which wasn’t getting to the public. Very ie 
people were relying on professional articles. I mean they were a 
ing their drug expertise out of Life Magazine and all these oin h 
things. I just envisioned something—a type of organization whic 


z t, 
would help convey professional information to the public, and tha 
basically, is what STASH is. 


library, 


Study abroad is someti 


mes categorized with field work- 
Unless f 


5 for 
§ students to make their own arrangements n 
. . . - € 
Some institutions feel the environm 
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to an experience in independence which has little relevance to the 
goals of higher education. 

Work-study programs (time off from the regular curriculum 
to engage in professional or vocational activities) differ from campus 
to campus in the nature and the number of work periods allowed 
a student, with some colleges allowing as many as three such ex- 
periences. At best, these programs, like study abroad, provide an 
Opportunity for students to live in a different environment and 
forces them to cope with nonacademic responsibilities independent 
of faculty and family. This alone hardly justifies college credit, but 
if the experience also encourages active learning in a professional or 
vocational setting and the application of academic learning in that 
setting, the result can be a marked increase in the capacity for self- 
directed learning. Particularly when the work permits a high degree 
of independence and when the opportunity is presented several 
times, then students seem to return to campus with greater enthu- 
siasm for academic life and better understanding of its relevance to 
their future plans. 

Maximum freedom is hardly possible unless the university or 
college helps faculty members by allowing significant departures 
from traditional patterns. This requires that students be free in the 
Selection of their studies, that faculty members function as available 
resource persons, and that evaluation be flexible enough to consider 
the total outcomes, giving full value to the process of self-direction, 
Tather than limiting itself to course content requirements. 

Frequently the institution is willing enough to set up a 
flexible program, but the threshold of fear in the institution is so 


low that most applicants are screened out. The message to the stu- 


dents is then one of discouragement, which they add to their already 
developed apathy or anxiety. Programs are described in catalog 
brochures and spiritedly discussed at conferences, but their actual 
use is limited by widespread faculty concern about the difficulty of 
maintaining respectable standards in the absence of courses, class 


a B . 
ttendance, and specific requirements. 
Outside the range of too little to too much 
Pendence are the free university, the interim term, 


individual inde- 
and group inde- 
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pendent study. Each of these patterns originates from different con- 
cerns and serves different objectives. - 

The free universities usually are set up by students dissatis- 
fied with overstructured courses and grading systems. Not often 
concerned with independence in the learning process, they tend to 
offer courses. Freedom is expressed in course content, which is often 
of a kind unlikely to be approved by college curriculum committees: 
topics range from gardens to governments and might include the 
role of sex and drugs in the life of the complete college student. 

Because credit cannot be offered in a free university without 
approval of the administration, students usually choose not to 
negotiate with the institution and to take the consequences. The 
absence of credit, however, militates against attracting many stu- 
dents. Students tend to give first priority in attendance and prepara- 
tion to courses offering credit. Attendance in noncredit offerings 
tends to be sporadic and to deteriorate as the term progresses and 
term papers and tests force attention elsewhere: “We found that 
one of the major weaknesses was that without credit, students put 
a very low priority on the course. If they had an exam, they'd 
neglect the work in the experimental college course for a regular 
course in the curriculum. So, toward the end of last year, we estab- 
lished an accreditation procedure under which our courses could 
receive credits. We found that they worked much better but we 
started having problems because we were compromising our purposes 
in order to receive the accreditation. . . . This year we're going to 
refuse to offer credit courses. What we're going to do is primarily 
to get student-taught courses in the regular department. . . . In- 
stead of offering an alternative to the regular curriculum, we now 
try to reform the curriculum itself.? In some instances a determined 
student taking these noncredit courses can obtain credit for an 
independent study project. 

The interim term, the numeral one or zero in the descriptive 
sequence 4-1-4 or 4-0-4, is also known as the “Jan plan,” “winterim” 
and the “mini-mester,” to name but a few. The term covers every- 
thing from scheduled classes to complete freedom, but is usually 
typified by short duration and the inclusion of interdisciplinary 
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topics and of courses not usually offered in the regular curriculum. 
— indes short period on- or off-campus between semes- 
mum d ves; igi or end, the interim program 1$ sometimes 
om ents, sometimes not. On some campuses where it is 
MR, reri , students have a choice of three out of four interims 
sedis but ei dir Frequently this period is a means of earning 
T ea it is required, even when credit is not given. 
ani ue eedom increases with inclusion of off-campus activities, 
bility in cee report marked increases in student responsi- 
ink decina opment of meaningful educational experiences. Others 
Mott at many or even most students use the time largely for 

purposes. Institutions which give credit for work done 


during this period find it difficult to encourage freedom and crea- 


t ee of the built-in concern about the criteria for granting 
Fs E "e tends to limit the range of projects and virtually de- 
se E ns -taking originality, which some faculty and students regard 
s imperative for genuine self-direction. 
s other forms of independent study, the interim term has 
sd y been instituted to solve a schedule problem. For some 
eges the lame duck period following the Christmas vacation 


caused a headache for both faculty and students. The interim pro- 


ra : a 3 
gram made possible the conclusion of a term before the holiday, 
ce on the return to campus. 


i m into a brand new experience on t 

dee ae is nearly unanimous that “it built morale during the 
and dullest month." 

clian Ao any one kind of independent stud t 

pe RR faculty attitude toward student independence, it would 

e the interim term. It provides an opportunity for faculty 


to i : " 2 is 
allow students to take a chance in a situation where failure is not 


dis; : aie s 
astrous. Squandering a miniterm is rarely fatal, whereas the loss 
than some faculty and 


of p . s 
Bue for a full semester is a greater risk 
ents are willing to take. Enough students have demonstrated 


bis in these interim terms to reassure some faculty members 
able 2 een of students accomplishing academically credit- 
PAP or without constant faculty supervision. This encourages 

y to venture into the kind of long-term trust needed for estab- 


dy can be credited with 
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lishing independent study programs of any real import. Nevertheless, 
we were told that some professors and departments tended to use 
the interim for a concentrated dose of the discipline for their majors. 
Certainly an experience in depth in a discipline is not inappropriate, 
but it is unfortunate if it occurs in the usual highly structured 
manner, thereby weakening, if not losing, the spirit of the interim 
work. 

In addition to reassuring faculty about the results of student 
freedom, the interim program also has developed students’ self-con- 
fidence and engendered interest in other aspects of independent 
study: students may become interested in a topic which cannot be 
adequately handled in so short a period as an interim term and seek 
authorization to extend their independent work. Faculty contend 
that without the interim program students “wouldn’t have the 
confidence to get started. It would have been too different from 
their previous experience to try.” : 

Independent study has been more generally equated with 
less dependence on structure and on the instructor. The absence of 
Structure and instructor does not, however, necessitate the absence 
of fellow students who might share and stimulate activity. The 
application of findings on small group behavior to the concept of 
independent study could bring about a climate more conducive to 
learning for some students than the current practice of individual 
independent study. Group independent study could offer not only 
the benefits of peer pressure toward desirable ends, but could, if it 
avoided the hazards of aimlessness, begin to replace the present 


dependent and passive role of students with an independent and 
active one. 


merits which have to some extent 


but seldom within the context of independent study. Institutions 


wishing to prevent isolation while developing student independence 
—to avoid substituting a hermit’s cave for an anthill, in the words 
of Gruber (1965, P- 9), should consider the merits of group inde- 
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pendent study. The analogy captures a dilemma that bothers both 
professors and students. Independent study, because of its roots in 
honors work, has tended to emphasize solitary research. In fact, 
this kind of independent study has little relevance to the under- 
Standing and resolution of real problems that students should at 
least occasionally take as the focus of an independent study venture. 
Complicated problems in society are seldom understood fully and 
never resolved solely by the efforts of single individuals. There is, 
therefore, a sound rationale for promoting group independent study, 
Which could encourage each member of the group to engage in 
independent effort, but to do so in the context of the efforts of his 
associates. The group effort is successful to the extent that it is more 
than the total of the individual efforts. Each individual should feel 
he has made a worthwhile contribution, yet has attained insights 
and assisted in developing courses of action which would have been 
impossible as a single individual. Seminars and other forms of group 
activity may take on this character, but only if the professor in 


charge assists the group to do so. 
Independent Study at Two Institutions 


Rather than describe independent study across a broad spec- 
trum of institutions, we present profiles of two programs which 
exemplify extremes. The first institution. introduced independent 
Study programs years ago and is now for the second time attempt- 
ing to renew opportunities for self-direction. The second institution, 
only recently established, has woven into its fiber a total commit- 
Ment to student independence with personal responsibilty. The 
latter is already faced with problems whose solutions will determine 
whether it will continue to implement its ideals. 

From all appearances the first institution is dedicated to the 
Principle of self-directed learning. Its reputation as a strong liberal 
arts college is unchallenged, and many of its graduates continue their 
education to higher degrees. Responding to the authors’ question- 


naire, administrative representatives indicated that all students 


engaged at some time in independent study, including independent 


Teading, independent study groups, independent research projects, 
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and study abroad. It sponsored an honors program which always 
included independent study and an even more advanced program 
for seniors who showed an unusual capacity for independent study, 
permitting them to use the entire year for an independent project. 
Some students have operated an experimental college. An interim 
term program encouraged further independence. . 

The first objective in offering independent study was listed 
as “self-reliance and self-direction,” followed by “development of 
continuing curiosity.” Fifth in its list of objectives (in reference to 
the interim program) was the elimination of the lame duck session 
after Christmas. Although the college had made periodic attempts 
to evaluate its honors program and had recently studied its new 
interim term program, there had been no attempt to evaluate the 
overall independent study possibilities on campus. 

Interviews with administrators, faculty, and students altered 
the initial image. Independent study as a concept was not new to 
the institution. Years before most colleges it had offered an expert- 
mental program of independent study for junior students (and an 
Occasional exceptional sophomore or freshman) and had required 
at least twelve hours of independent study during the second semes- 
ter of the senior year. It had, however, come to be an elite program 
for seniors, who usually numbered less than ten. At one point, when 
the numbers dropped to one or two, an honors committee suggested 


its discontinuance, but the threat was sufficient to bring some 1n- 
crease in numbers. 


In addition to the honors 
do private readings, 
by the same title an 


programs juniors and seniors may 
but only if there is not already offered a course 
d covering the same material, a rule intended 
to prevent students from trying to avoid the rigor of the usual 
courses. The rule is broken only if a senior student needs a required 
course which will not run again prior to the student's graduation. 
At times a special exception can be made for freshmen or sopho- 
mores, but an administrator indicated that such requests are few. 
In addition, students may take only one private reading course out- 
side their major department, and this only when they have done 
enough regular courses to operate on their own. Faculty members 
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are permitted to conduct only five independent study projects. If 
more than two students are involved in the project, it must be listed 
as a course. 

One faculty member indicated that only about 10 percent 
of the students approach faculty for private reading. Even then the 
faculty full load and the limit of five students per faculty member 
leaves many students unable to find a sponsor. One of the seniors 
who had found the private reading very helpful indicated that she 
would like to have taken advantage of it earlier but did not know 
of the possibility until her senior year. One administrator justified 
discouraging freshmen and sophomores from taking part in inde- 
pendent study by saying that “normally students should not take 
independent study until they have achieved a certain momentum 
through regular training. Other things being equal, juniors and 
seniors will be better prepared for this. A doctoral thesis is written 
at the end of the doctoral period, not at the beginning.” He also 
thought that “if an instructor spends two or three hours a week 


with a student and conveys to the student what he normally would 


convey to a class of twenty, then that is a very expensive use of 


time.” In the traditional course pattern, however, there is no con- 
certed effort to prepare for independence. Neither was there a 
recognition that student self-direction need not require two or three 
hours of faculty time each week. 

When questioned as to the possibility of credit by examina- 
“T guess the blunt answer would be that we 
that. The assumption is not that 
far he is in a given field but 


tion, the response was 
don’t take credit quite so lightly as 
the student receives credit for how 
rather for his having done the work, spent the time, and ostensibly 
learned what a particular instructor had to offer him under certain 
circumstances.” 

Students who give strong evidence of having the equivalent 
of a particular course are sometimes placed in an advanced course, 
but it apparently is rare for the student to receive credit for the 
introductory course that he did not need. 

This institution is very competitive, and the students are 


under great pressure. Hence they are unlikely to pursue even the 
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independent study that is available. The new interim program 2 
troduced within the last few years could encourage student self- 
direction in a nonthreatening, noncompetitive atmosphere, since it is 
viewed as a noncredit experience. Although its professed purpose is the 
encouragement of self-direction, administrators give the impression 
that the elimination of the lame duck session after Christmas played 
no small part in the decision to initiate it. 

No matter what the primary intention may have been, the 
interim program accomplishes what no former type of independent 
study ever did: it permits freshman students to participate. It also 
requires every student to take part in three no-credit sessions. Hence 
students can select a single project in a competition-free, pressure- 
free atmosphere which is short enough to ease the danger of bore- 
dom, discouragement, or wasted time. The possibility of team 
activities is also a welcome change from individual competition. 
Students remark that they get to know other students better and 
can focus on self-discovery. Some students who had engaged m 
independent study during this interim period indicated that inde- 
pendent study itself was less important than being able to do some- 
thing of interest which was not in the catalog and which could not 
be done in the regular semester. A sense of freedom is surely neces- 
sary to planning and pursuing independent study. A 

The interim period does not, however, adequately emphasize 
the value of independent efforts over participation in interesting 
projects which require little independence. Some departments at- 
tempt to prepare freshmen through an optional orientation seminar, 
but there is no effort to schedule increasingly independent experi- 
ences. Nor does the interim period serve any function in promoting 
independent study during the regular sessions. Indeed, although the 
interim has the potential for independence, there is a move toward 
structuring it. Differences in faculty demands for production and 
results during this period have caused concern about inequity and 
generated a desire for a yardstick, such as equating the interim term 
with a specific number of credits. This rigidity threatens to make the 


whole operation susceptible to the same criteria and pressure as the 
regular sessions. 
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This development illustrates the growing faculty apprehen- 
sion that innovation may have gone too far. Freedom in student 
living situations, reduction in required credit hours, credit/no credit 
grading systems, and modification of language and science require- 
ments lead some faculty to question whether too much freedom has 
been extended too quickly. The tendency is to curtail freedom by 
structuring amorphous activities like the interim term. 

We have here a nationally known, highly regarded college 
which desires to be innovative as well as academically strong. It has 
a long tradition of independent study. Yet today its opportunities 
for independent study are highly restricted and not promoted with 
students. The interim term could be the basis for reconsideration, 
but failure to clarify its objectives and developing pressures for 
structuring may bring to it the same fate met by the earlier inde- 
pendent study activities. 

The second institution that we report on in depth has made 
significant strides toward encouraging independent study. One of 
its guiding principles is to foster continuing learning by emphasizing 
the methods of learning and experimentation, by encouraging inde- 
pendence in pursuit of inquiries, and by providing counsel and 
resources to test developing knowledge and ability. A 

The single requirement for graduation is the accumulation 
of thirty-six units, three of which are granted for the successful 
completion of each of three quarters per year. By replacing the 
departmental system with the broad units of humanities, social 
science, and science and mathematics, the college attempts an inter- 
disciplinary approach. Lower-division students participate in theme- 
centered “coordinated studies” which require them to select one 
program from among such offerings as «Mind and Body,” “Human 
Ecology,” “Roles in Society," or "Japan and the West," and to 
follow only this program for a term. 

Several facets of this program seem likely to lead to increased 
independence. First, a close relationship between profesor and 
Student is encouraged: approximately one hundred students. are 
taught by about five faculty members from different. disciplines. 
Each faculty member is directly responsible for twenty students, and 
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is expected to establish strong rapport with them. Each faculty 
member is responsible for teaching all the disciplines included; but 
the entire group also meets regularly to share ideas. The resulting 
rapport between faculty and students appears to increase incentive 
and foster enthusiasm. Second, each student is encouraged to be- 
come involved in a group or individual project which fosters the 
independence that will be required during the last two years for 
individual and group contract work. Third, evaluation by both stu- 
dent and instructor is a significant part of the coordinated studies 
program. At the end of each quarter a weck is devoted to student 
and faculty evaluations in the form of discussions with students, 
who thereby learn realistic self-appraisal. Finally, the grading system 
is limited to a credit/no credit system. Each program requires à 
faculty evaluation sheet which, together with the student's evalua- 
tion sheet, appears permanently in the student’s portfolio. This 
replaces the traditional transcript but provides a record of perfor- 
mance quality. 

After two years of coordinated studies the student is eligible 
to apply for contracted studies (the second mode of study). An 
individual or a small group of students signs up with a member of 
the faculty to carry out an investigation, master a skill, attack a set 
of problems, or complete a fine arts project. The written contract 1$ 
flexible as to time involvement, location off or on campus, combina- 
tion of individual and group work, and selection of subject matter. 
It also carries the Project title, a statement of purposes, past related 
experience, a summary of materials, methods, and facilities to be 
used, desired results, Support needed, the type of evaluation to be 
used, and a rough estimate of the duration of the contract. When 
the project is finished, student and faculty evaluations of the com- 
pleted contract experience are placed in the student’s portfolio. The 
portfolio represents each student’s academic career and is especially 
important for those engaging in large amounts of contracted studies. 
Because there are no standard program descriptions to serve for 
easy reference, the contracts themselves and the accompanying eval- 
uations and samples of work constitute the evidence of accomplish- 
ment. Entrance into advanced coordinated studies programs de- 
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pends upon the strength of past performance, as represented by the 
portfolio. In most cases the negotiation of future contracts for more 
specialized work depends upon what the portfolio tells prospective 
sponsors about the quality of earlier learning contracts. Thus the 
student's admission into coordinated studies and contracts depends 
only upon a particular faculty member's approval. 

The cooperative education program at this institution re- 
quires separate treatment although it is a part of both the coordi- 
nated and contracted modes of earning credit. The cooperative 
education office assists students, faculty, and the community in 
setting up mutually beneficial experiences off campus. It is con- 
sidered by some as the most successful form of independent study. 

For freshmen and sophomores to participate in cooperative 
community experiences as part of their coordinated studies, they 
must be sponsored by the faculty director of a coordinated study or 
obtain his acceptance of responsibility as sponsor of a project evolv- 
ing from the coordinated study. At times the entire group in a 
coordinated study program is urged to engage in internships related 
to the program, and the cooperative education office is asked to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

Juniors and seniors use the cooperative education office for 
many of their group and individual contract programs. Faculty 
sponsorship is required whenever credit is sought. Objectives, duties, 
responsibility, credit hours, and other descriptive information is 
required prior to drawing up the final agreement, which is signed 
by the student, faculty sponsor, field supervisor, and internship 
coordinator. Responsibilities of each signer are stated on the reverse 
of the agreement, so that each party knows the extent of his or her 
commitment. 

Under this agreement the stud 
perform, to the best of his or her abilit 
the field supervisor, those tasks assigned by the field supervisor and 
related to the job component of the internship; perform, to the best 
of his or her ability, any tasks assigned by the faculty sponsor and 
related to the academic supplement; (2) adhere to all rules, regula- 
tions, and normal requirements of the employing organization, in- 


ent intern promises to ay 
y and to the satisfaction of 
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cluding regular and punctual reporting to the place of work; (3) 
meet regularly with the faculty sponsor, insofar as possible, for 
guidance, counseling, and advisement; and (4) notify the Office of 
Cooperative Education of any changes in this agreement. The 
faculty sponsor agrees to (1) meet with the intern regularly, inso- 
far as proximity and schedules allow, to provide teaching and 
guidance support; and (2) maintain contact with the student's 
field supervisor for the purposes of evaluating the student's perfor- 
mance during the internship. The field supervisor agrees to (1) 
provide routine on-the-job supervision in the performance of tasks 
described in the agreement; (2) provide the sponsor with periodic 
reports on the student's progress in the internship; and (3) provide 
a final written evaluation of the student's work. The office of co- 
operative education agrees to (1) provide administrative support 
and coordination for the internship; (2) assist student, faculty 
Sponsor, and field supervisor in resolving any problems or difficulties 
which may arise; and (3) maintain communication and liaison 
between the college and the employing organization. 

This college is not selective; it admits students eligible for any 
state college. Admission is open-door in practice if not in policy. 
Opportunities for independence are thus available to all. But the 
climate of freedom extends beyond the academic areas. By becoming 
officially affiliated with the institution, students accept the responsi- 
bility of promoting their learning most effectively. All students are 
free to live off-campus if they choose, and apartments for two or 
more students are available within walking distance. But only time 
will tell whether this institution will succumb to those forces which 
have gradually pressed other similar institutions back into the 
traditional pattern. Certainly administrators and faculty are aware 
of current problems and of the possibility that size and outside 
pressures might cause such retrogression. 

At present no student enrolled in the three-unit coordinated 
studies can acquire more than three units toward the required thirty- 
six units. A student can pursue other interests, but not for credit. 
This prohibition was apparently initiated to negate students’ at- 
tempts to take more courses in the traditional pattern, especially 
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since transfer students constitute the majority of those enrolled 
during the first year. The result, however, makes additional credit 
impossible, even to those unusually able and mature students who 
could easily do full justice to the coordinated study program while 
independently completing creditable work. 

Grading problems are apparently unavoidable, since the 
pass/fail and credit/no credit systems permits the faculty interpreta- 
tion that students merit credit regardless of the quality of their 
work. The administration deplores this practice since it puts the 
full burden of evaluation on the graduate school or employer, who 
must then review the student's portfolio to determine quality. But 
some professors think that ridding the institution of the credential- 
ing function is an improvement. It is also possible at present for a 
student, in spite of faculty guidance, to persist in a narrow definition 
of his education and to exclude whole disciplines. The catalog tells 
Students not what they have to take, but what it has to offer. This 
also places the burden of evaluating depth and breadth on later 


schools or employers. 

The amount of credit agree 
Although some professors would prefe 
the work is complete, the restriction se 
prevent faculty members from granting re 
complete project. But it also denies the 
credit for unusually fine or extensive projects. Here as elsewhere 
some constraints on both faculty and students are deemed necessary 
to avoid abuse of flexibility. Only a small portion of students (about 
200 of approximately 1800) are currently taking advantage of the 
individual contract system, forcing the college to provide alternative 


advanced coordinated studies. Students on individual contracts have 
ise of the burden on faculty time when 


been assigned to groups becau 
students are seen on a one-to-one basis. There is already some ques- 
tem. Some faculty lack con- 


tioning of the success of the contract sys 

fidence in individual contracts in areas such as mathematics, 
science and philosophy. Also, student groups do not long survive 
Without close faculty contact. Alternative advanced coordinated 
Studies are now being developed so that students will be able to 


d upon in a contract is fixed. 
r not to determine credit until 
ems to have been imposed to 
duced credits for an in- 
possibility of additional 
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plan ahead. The existence of these studies may further dilute inter- 
est in individual and group contracts. o 

Another aspect of this program demonstrates a continuing 
concern for ongoing independence. One of the objectives of the 
college is helping the student prepare for economic self-sufficiency 
by providing students with a range of job experiences with genuine 
responsibility. Through such experiences students are helped in 
finding out what they would like to do in the future. For this pur- 
Pose the college plans to expand its career planning center and 
placement office. 

This college is certainly seeking a workable alternative that 
is responsive to current needs. Whether it can successfully overcome 
the difficulties which have subverted the past attempts remains to 
be seen, for the student apathy and the faculty apprehension which 
have dampened the hopes of enthusiastic administrators in other 
innovative institutions already seem to be apparent here. 


Examples of Self-Directed Learning 


The following students cannot be considered typical of stu- 
In some instances they were among 
the very few who had undertaken a substantial amount of indepen- 


dent study. Their experiences may be useful, however, to suggest 
what self-directed activity can accomplish. 
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tional opportunities, as well as to establish a parity between faculty 
and students in the continuing process of scholarship.” 

This student appreciated the flexibility of his college with 
respect to grading and crediting: “Grades and credits are tailor- 
made to the project itself. It may be carried out for credit, without 
a grade; for no formal credit; for credit and a grade; or for credit 
and a pass. All of this, and indeed all of what follows, is determined 
by mutual agreement of the participants." In this university the 
amount of credit awarded can be determined after a project has 
been completed, and it may range from no credit to twelve credits. 

According to this student, independent study may be di- 
rected readings in a specialized area, original research, or a creative 
Project. Directed readings seem to be most popular and consist of 
the "thorough exploration of the literature of a single area of knowl- 
edge . . . the historical development of an idea, with some un- 
resolved problem, a man's life, an artistic work." Usually directed 
toward a review paper, the work is sometimes evaluated through 
discussion or an oral or written examination. Some examples of the 
directed readings pursued by the student or his friends included 
"Evidence for a Genetic Basis for Alcoholism" (Biology Depart- 
ment, 3 credits: review paper); “Evolution of Contemporary Jazz 
Form” (Humanities Department, 2 credits: review paper); and 
"Developmental Genetics? (Biology Department, 3 credits: oral 
exam). Original research may be conducted in the science and 
Social science departments and may involve laboratory research, 
field research, or development of an original theory. Creative 
Projects have included writing fiction or poetry, film production, 
and play production. Finally, projects may extend over several 
Semesters, a vacation period, or even two years, reaching from one 
Spring to the end of the next fall. . 

This student perceived interdepartmental study as a major 
use of independent study. He was able to bridge the gap between 
departments by obtaining faculty advice in planning his projects, 
Which included “Superstition and Religion" (chaplain, sociology, 
and psychology); *Racial Bias in Hiring Personnel? (economics 
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and sociology); "Suggestions for a Day-Care Design" (environ- 
mental engineering and psychiatry); and "Religious Belief and 
Abortion" (biology and sociology). 

Summarizing the advantages of independent study, this stu- 
dent named the following: the study of subjects which do not fit 
into the usual credit Structure; interdepartmental study; courses 
barred by schedule conflicts; creative work; participation in group 
Projects not feasible in formal courses; original investigation, theo- 
retical work, or advanced work not usually available to an under- 
graduate; and the development of strong personal relationships with 
faculty. The motivating factors for this student in his extensive use 
of self-directed learning are best explained in his words: 


Independent study provides a means of qualitative distinc- 
tion for the student, and this is particularly significant in the case of 
students in highly competitive areas . . . or who crumble under 
pressure for lack of self confidence. This differs from formal courses, 
many of which provide only a quantitative distinction, getting the 
best grade. Independent study allows the student to compete only 
with himself in something entirely original. 

Independent study provides the Opportunity for a personal 
education. In my Case, it has been possible to carry a heavy course 
load (something which the ‘clumping’ of mid-terms and finals would 
have made impossible) and to structure my own education. I refer 
now not to the obvious fact that the student picks his own topic, 
but to the change of relating what he studies in a given semester or 
year with the results of a more thorough exploration of an area and 
a greater economy. I have used the option, in biology, to study two 
aspects of the neurological bases of behavior at a time when my 
course work centered around basic biology and basic behavioral 
science. 

Independent study provides the basis for acquiring a thor- 
ough knowledge of the literature on some unresolved problem of a 
given field (for example, my exploration of the biological bases of 
behavior). With this, as I am now doing, it becomes possible to do 
some original research that will actually contribute something to that 
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literature—rather than the menial, cookbook research with which 
many able undergraduates have to contend. 

Finally, independent study allows the student to develop a 
sensitivity for critically evaluating original research, to determine 
what is reliable data and what is worthless. And this is something 
that no textbook is able to do. 


1 Our second student was enrolled in a midwestern college- 
Wide program dedicated to promoting intellectual achievement of 
high distinction in interdepartmental courses and interdepart- 
mental independent study. Although the program was highly selec- 
tive and reached no more than a hundred students in a liberal arts 
college of 1800, it did admit students to independent study on 
criteria other than a grade point average. 

This second student developed a project based on the option 
of independent study on any topic of personal interest. Such proj- 
ects are under the direction of a faculty member, but the grade and 
Credits are finally assigned by that faculty member and the special 
“scholar’s board.” A project may involve an entire term. 

: Preparing for a one- or two-term stay in London and out- 
lying areas, this student planned an interdisciplinary independent 
Program to learn about the history, literature, and music of En- 
gland and at the same time to “teach myself ways of setting up à 
Project; how to limit and arrive at a theme, what kinds of tech- 
niques work for me; how much reading I can do, what kinds of end 
Products might result.” With the approval of her adviser, she 
Selected a sponsor for the project and consultants in both history 
and music and proceeded to establish four historical-literary periods 
25 a guide to reading. This freedom made it immediately possible 
for her to “gain a greater appreciation and understanding of the 
things I shall see and hear in London. I already see the great benefit 
of this project to my English literature major.” 

Our third student attended a northeas E 
enrolls all its students in independent study during an interim 
designed to encourage increasing student self-direction fro 
freshman to the senior year. This process is described in a brochure: 


tern college which 
period 
m the 
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"A gradual change takes place in the nature of the work carried out 
in January during the four years of a student's academic career. As 
he progresses from the relatively ‘directed’ program of his fresh- 
man year, the student engages in programs of increasing indepen- 
dence. It has been assumed that freshmen may profit most from 
projects acquainting them with the techniques of research; sopho- 
mores may be expected to accomplish a moderate amount of real 
research, not necessarily very original; upperclassmen may achieve 
real originality." 

This student elected to work on a project with a city plan- 
ning commission. Fellow students in the interim program spent their 
month working with or in the offices of businessmen, social service 
directors, university department chairmen, U. S. senators, directors 
of rehabilitation centers, and a state superintendent of health. Such 
experiences are obviously not easy to coordinate or to relate to prior 
learning. The amount of student responsibility is also unpredictable. 
Having discussed their plans and objectives with the program di- 
rector, who must satisfy himself of the academic value of the experi- 


ence, these students were responsible for contacting the director or 
an adviser when problems arose. 


last year in high school had been relatively free: after attending 
classes for a few hours each day, she spent the rest of her time 


the dean, it is intended for students who have completed three terms 
and who exemplify “the mature, responsible student who thrives on 
the exploration of the world of ideas on his own. The program is rigor- 
ously intellectual, and is not an escape from the demanding disci- 
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pline of the scholarly life. The Track II Program is an educational 
program that emphasizes independent study and allows individual 
interdisciplinary majors. If admitted, a student may finish his col- 
lege career in the program. Continuance in the program is deter- 
mined on a term-by-term basis and is dependent on the student's 
performance." Although a committee is ultimately responsible for 
certifying that a student has met his requirements and for allowing 
the substitution of independent study for courses and area evalua- 
tion, admission also depends upon the recommendations of a major 
adviser and alternate adviser, since no applicant is considered with- 
out their approval. 

The system of evaluation is flexible, as is the granting of 
credit. The adviser may use whatever techniques he wishes to 
evaluate the student each term on a credit/no credit basis. He then 
informs the recorder of the course title, the amount of credit, and the 
grade. The college suggests that one unit of independent study be 
equated to one course credit with at least a “C” grade. 

This student, with faculty approval, worked out a program 
for her last six terms, with half the time composed of independent 
Study. In the outline of proposed study she expressed her ambitions: 
"I began a pilgrimage . . . in search of an atmosphere in which 
I might relate my music with other forms of the arts. I wanted to 
be free to experiment. I felt somewhat stifled until last term when 
I was first able to see a relationship that reached out from music to 
many academic fields." 

Explaining her plan for independent study in advanced 
theory and in educational music during her proposed last term, she 
tells the committee why she feels a need to study these areas: "I 
took children's literature last term, and planned to write a book 
Which would introduce children to contemporary music. I planned 
to approach music from art and movement (structured and un- 
Structured dance), listening and rhythmic participation, song and 
free composition. I found that I wasn't equipped, yet, to do this. I 
needed more study in both music and education. I want at some 
time, either on a field, vacation, or on campus term, to begin ta 
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teach music to children. Through this I will be better prepared and 
might work out my original plans as well as new ones. These might 
include a book of songs or an introduction to composition.” : 

Required to give a detailed description only of the upcoming 
term, and the rationale for its selection she explains: “My objective 
is to become more familiar with the many different idioms used in 
contemporary music, in order that I might experience them and use 
them in developing my own style in composition. At the same time 
I want to be able to apply these ideas to my own work. . . . Plans 
for work in composition cannot be rigidly structured because one 
needs a lot of room to move around in order to develop. I want to 
provide for myself this freedom.” 

After satisfying the committee that she was able to complete 
independently half the credit requirements for the last six terms, the 
student tailored her program to her career ambitions in musia 
composition and attained a broad understanding of the relationship 
of music to her other academic subjects. . 

Our fifth student was engaged in self-directed interdisciplin- 
ary work during an independent study term. Not only did he con- 
Struct a program of original research in psychology and sociology, 
but he suggested and outlined the evaluative process by which fac- 
ulty from both disciplines might determine the extent to which he 
succeeded in his proposal. 

After authorization by a faculty committee this student, with 
the approval of representatives of the Sociology and psychology de- 
partments, outlined the rationale and methodology for three pro- 
grams. The first, *A Review of the Literature on Cannabis Sativa,” 


The second Program during the same term consisted of a 
review of the literature on Student drug use, followed by a question- 
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term was “The Establishment and Development of an Educational 
Association.” 

The projects to be undertaken were: (1) the establishment 
of the most extensive information bank on psychoactive drugs in 
existence; (2) the development of an efficient classification system 
for the literature to be contained in this information bank; (3) the 
establishment and coordination of a board of consultants comprised 
of approximately one hundred professionals from various disciplines 
concerned with psychoactive drugs; (4) the drawing up and sub- 
mission of a request for support and solicitation of sponsors of the 
association; (5) the establishment of a visiting scholars program 
which will coordinate appearances of professionals at college and 
high school campuses across the nation; (6) the sponsoring and 
Organization of semi-annual symposia dealing with various facets 
of the drug problem; (7) the initiating and directing the publica- 
tion of a professional journal, entitled Phantastica—A Multidisci- 
blinary Forum on Psychoactive Agents (quarterly), and a less 
formal bulletin of the association (bimonthly). 

i Because of the uniqueness of the student's proposed evalua- 
Hon, it is included in its entirety: 


Because of the highly multidisciplinary and unorthodox na- 
ture of this proposed course, an adequate method of evaluation is 
needed. This applicant presents for your consideration the following 
method of appraisal: 

A. Documents: The applicant will present to the Board a 
Copy of each association document, publication, or statement. At- 
tached to each of these items will be a statement which clarifies the 
abplicants contribution or role in their preparation. . 

B. Library: At the termination of the course period the ap- 
Dlicant will invite the Board to inspect the association library and its 
cataloging system. A detailed statement will be submitted outlining 
the applicant’s contributions to the development of the information 
bank referred to in parts 1 and 2 of the Methodology. 

C. Other Activities: The applicant will invite the board to 
thoroughly review and evaluate the files and ongoing activities of 
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the association. This will include: correspondence, plans [or meet- 
ings and seminars, progress in setting up for the publication of 
Phantastica and the bulletin, and any and all other aspects of the 
association’s activities. 

D. Written Evaluations: Al the end of the course period the 
applicant will request [two faculty members] to submit to the board 
written evaluations of the applicant's total contribution to the assoc 
ation and the worth and effectiveness of this contribution. These 
written evaluations will be based upon weekly meetings of the 
association’s officers and directors which will be attended by the 
[same two faculty members]. 

The applicant will also present a written resume of his total 
contribution to the association, broken down into the various ac- 
tivities and time expended for each. 


These five students were unusual in that they exercised con” 
siderable initiative in developing their own programs. They wem 
also fortunate in finding faculty who supported them. Many other 
students interviewed were less fortunate in finding such encourage” 
ment, even though they sought a similar degree of independence 
Undoubtedly, much depends on the enthusiasm and persistence is 
the individual student as well as on program specifications which 
permit such freedom. The exhilaration and optimism generated by 
finding such students is inevitably tempered by the realization that 
so few students attain such an independent study experience. Thes 
our review of independent study practices and student experiences 
can yield either optimism or pessimism, depending on one's ow? 
experiences and conceptions. The difficulties in developing extensive 
programs of independent study are apparent, yet some students and 
professors do find ways to accomplish it effectively. 
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L n 1965 the Ford Foundation 
funded three colleges to introduce programs of independent study 
for a four-year period. The following year three other colleges were 
funded in the same manner. The six participating colleges were: 
Allegheny College, Colorado College, Lake Forest College, Florida 
Presbyterian College, Colby College and Pomona College. Directors 
Or preceptors, most of whom remained close to the programs 
throughout the four-year period, drew up reports on each of these 
programs, To understand the problems which developed even in the 
absence of financial hardship, we examined these final reports, most 
of which provide summaries of forthright comments by participat- 
ing faculty, administrators, and students. The institutions showed 
marked differences in engaging faculty support, selecting students, 
developing student-faculty rapport, evaluating results, and recom- 
mending future programs. The final reports followed no uniform 
Pattern and differed decidedly in the care and thoroughness ex- 
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hibited. There were, nevertheless, clearly basic problems shared by 
all or nearly all of the colleges. 

The programs were known as “Operation Opportunity" ; ISP 
(Independent Study Program); Program II; and FISP (Ford 
Independent Study Program). The purpose of the program, accord- 
ing to one college, was “to develop self-direction and self-reliance 
by freeing the student from class attendance and course require- 
ments; to widen awareness by working in interdisciplinary areas, 
thereby avoiding fragmentation of knowledge; to encourage learn- 
ing for the sake of learning by eliminating grades, and to ease the 
relationship between students and faculty by providing outside ex- 
aminers and thus freeing teachers from judging student performance. 
Students would not be subject to class attendance requirements, 
would be exempt from course requirements, and would receive no 
credit or grades for courses. They would qualify for degrees by 
papers and by their performance on examinations in general educa- 
tion and in a major field. Examinations would be evaluated exter- 
nally. Students would be free to prepare for examinations however 
they chose (class attendance being a possible choice), to organize 
their work in their own way, and to learn what they wished within 
the limits set by the need to pass the examinations. They were thus 
to have opportunity for a richer and more individualized education 
than the formal course structure permitted. Their work was to be 
guided by a small corps of preceptors; all resources of the institu- 
tion—the faculty at large, regular classes, laboratories, the library» 
and extracurricular events—were to be at their disposal. 

The meaning of independent study and its objectives were 
elusive from the outset and remained that way, possibly because of 
the pressure of time which burdened the planners, since in a number 
of instances a hasty decision was necessary to obtain grant funds. 
Not only did the concept of independent study take different forms 
in the six colleges, but within the same institution and even within 


a single department common descriptions often did not exist. One 
institution found that: 


The fundamental purpose of the program is variously con- 
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Vidi the conceptions mingle in odd ways. One view, probably 
aay = in the genesis of the program, holds that the pro- 
nt an n a ternate form of standard liberal arts education for 
ae unexceptional students, aimed at developing in them in- 
ic joy in learning, i.e., learning separated from external reward. 
bs "s second conception is that independent study is or should 
seal Sei af honors study aimed at, in the words of one faculty 
might 3 accommodating extraordinarily gifted students who 
Rr ho a their learning by bypassing course work.” Still a 
—— € is that it is or should be designed to allow especially 
M gage students (whether or not intellectually superior or masters 
given subject matter) to create and to discover themselves. 
NAE of the student participants would probably hold con- 
va ne, most of the faculty, conception two, and a minority of 
ent participants, conception three. 


— The discrepancy between the philosophy of the programs 
Clear ip actual implementation was a source of frequent concern. 
in A Irawn goals could have provided a sense of direction. But 
ae ed instances, because of basic differences in conception and 
dieci eie in time for developing a funding proposal, short-term 
either N were not related to long-term ones. Thus the objectives 
ier deir ain the need for day-to-day guideposts nor provided a 
picture of student or faculty responsibilities. 

the ies conceived as a commitment to a radical approach, 
fenan eio study programs frequently perpetuated the typical 
Pais anon, of the individual academic pursuits from other activities 
E m in by the students. As one student saw it: “the major 
ness is the attitude of this school toward independent study. 


- .. As far as I am concerned, independent study is a frame of 
and it doesn’t turn on and off automatically 


own project or attending a class.” 
freedom implied in the programs 
e comprehensive examina- 
ulty concerns that specific 
tions be taken to prevent 


mind not a curriculum, 
Whether you are working on your 
- am implementation of the 
tion re plicated in most instances by th 
" required after two years and by fac 

quirements be met or that certain precau 
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total misuse of the privileges granted. One institution admitted in 
its evaluation that emphasis, “only slightly disguised,” remained am 
"distribution, grades or achievement, and academic good conduct! 
Another program by its very vagueness about the depth and breadth 
of the required comprehensive examination caused students to 
forego independence and rely on faculty. “Since preceptors seemed 
to have a notion of what constituted adequate work, it was easier, 
safer, and more natural to conform.” -— 

In an attempt to pattern independent study, one institution 
prepared 26 directed study courses for those who wished to work 
independently either in or out of their major fields. At the same 
time, all students participated in a core program of interdisciplinary 
studies and were required to meet contract conditions including à 
(1) 36 months of residence work, at least 27 months done during 
the regular college session; (2) satisfactory completion of a major 
program as defined by a division or department; (3) demonstration 
of competence in general culture to the satisfaction of a committee 
on independent study; and (4) a reading and speaking competence 
ina language other than English. This attempt to provide a more 
general set of requirements still did not free the student from endur- 
ing petty details of the academic bureaucracy. Indeed, it appeared 
that concern about misuse of freedom resulted in a tighter strait- 
jacket than the normal requirements. 

Two other institutions, while attempting to help students E. 
"assume a major part of the responsibility for their own education, 
or to see if this alternate form would produce patterns of learning 
significantly different from the conventional curricula, attempted fo 
set up what one college referred to as “housekeeping requirements. 
For one college, these consisted of weekly reports to the advisor e 
"keep the student's work within a workable, organized boundary. 
Student uneasiness about the absence of formal requirements and 
resentment at required meetings and “diary keeping" caused ens 
college later to set up an objectives check list. Another institution 
built the program around (1) regular mectings with a tutor who 
assigned, read, and criticized essays; (2) four to eight major written 
research projects on topics in the humanities, social sciences, and 
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natural sciences; (3) fortnightly meetings of the independent study 
group to discuss books; (4) certain courses on a partial or full-time 
basis; and (5) preparation for the comprehensive examinations at 
the end of the sophomore year. Student interpretation of initial 
promises of freedom from usual requirements led them to resent 
Such guidelines. We might add that as we read requirements our 
Sympathies were with the students. 

Still another college held students to normal college distribu- 
tion requirements (the equivalent of four semester courses in each 
of the three divisions), but actually, students were so free that 13 
of the 20 took no formal courses during the first semester. There 
Was some evidence, however, that most students did not use opportu- 
nities for faculty help even though the prospect of the sophomore 
general education examination “lay as a black cloud over the year.” 
Consequently, at the end of the four-year period, only two of the 
original group remained. A comparison of the program style of the 
Six institutions leads us to believe that the two most liberal in their 
demands sustained the highest attrition rates. A comment from a 
Student in yet another institution that imposed many constraints 
May offer some explanation for the problems which result from what 
even the students feel to be ill-timed freedom: “The one basic 
Weakness is the lack of discipline and direction in the first-term 
freshman year. This is a crucial point in education because it re- 
quires drastic changes both academically and socially." 

Program deficiencies most frequently pointed out included 
failures to establish clear guidelines, to integrate course work into 
a total program, and to communicate with students. The latter 
Omission left students uncertain about what was expected of them. 
One report points out that the problem of balancing responsibility 
?nd freedom made it difficult to establish expectations. To the 
college, institutionalizing the experiment meant institutionalizing 
expectations, but this was not compatible, in the opinion of many 
Students and faculty members, with the experimental nature of the 
Program. In other words, although "institutionalizing calls fora 
Considerable clarification of expectations, an experiment is a loosen- 
mg of expectations.” Another problem was finding a balance be- 
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tween freedom, which reduces the amount of required study, and 
restriction, which increases it. Some educators believe learning 
through individual initiative with its consequent errors and waste 
of time can be useful, but can quickly reach a point of diminishing 
returns. In at least two institutions the faculty and administrators 
felt that the entire freshman year should not be devoted to indepen- 
dent study but should provide an initiation into the type and quality 
of academic performance expected in independent study. For schools 
interested in improving their independent study, this lesson is, we 
feel, one of the most important to be gleaned from the experience 
of the Ford-funded schools. 

All the final reports recognized the important role faculty 
played in the success or failure of the venture. Problems centered 
around criteria for faculty selection, faculty time given to the stu- 
dents (both planned time as indicated by the number of people 
appointed and the actual time available), faculty interest in stu- 
dents, and faculty commitment to the program. In contrast to the 
concern exhibited about student selection, all the reports indicated 
that little attention was devoted to finding men and women capable 
of filling the role of adviser, a role pointed out by one institution as 
requiring one to be “general academic adviser, tutorial teacher, 
subject matter specialist, intermediary between student and other 
faculty members, counselor, seminar leader, manager and judge. 
An even greater problem stems from the fact that independent study 
students generally needed more guidance than they received; some- 
times they wanted more guidance than they received; but often they 
were reluctant to accept guidance.” 

After the fact, one institution recommended that preceptors 
have a wide range of knowledge, be perceptive, have a commitment 
to the objectives of the program and to the belief that education is 
“a process neither neat nor predictable.” Another college recom- 
mended that advisers have adequate orientation so that they may 
“clarify their procedures and ideas, and measure their own qualifi- 
cations and desire to work in the program.” The recommendation 
suggested that the briefing could be flexible and adapted to the 
mores of the institution. 
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bility oe of faculty charged with the advising responsi- 
nlii ier of individual faculty time devoted to advising 
"We canam El students varied from college to college. In one 
Send "d e director was responsible for evaluating the participa- 
oie acea group of students in the required core program, 
sity ai che ae and examinations. He depended on the gener- 
we a ivi ual faculty members to review and evaluate papers 
wi inations in their areas of competence. Likewise, he had to 
or their help in working out individual student programs. 

dime E e serving as advisers received from 74 to 34 released 
fica es usually about one preceptor, tutor, OT adviser to every 
bee T nts. Program directors were granted from 24 to 34 of their 

or this responsibility. The variation Im the student/adviser 


ratio is indicated in Table 3. 


Table 3 


NUMBER or STUDENTS AND ADVISERS IN 
Six Forp-FuNDED PROGRAMS 


Initial number 


Institutions of students Advisers 
A 26 5 
B 24 4 
c 25 3 
D 22 7 
E 20 6 
F 29 “faculty help” 
In institution E, that with the lowest retention rate, in addi- 
lty members “gave their 


tio ‘ : 
"- to the six part-time faculty, other facu 
€ grudgingly and in some cases supervis 
. and students . . . felt more and more that they were being 


held to the requirements and standards of the regular academic 
Program." This points up the importance of faculty concern for the 
Program. Unfortunately, some faculty members were disinterested 
and others were actually belligerent. In co 


jon seemed perfunctory 


llege E, many faculty 
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members resented the acceptance of the program without their prior 
approval; several refused to cooperate in any way. During the 
second year, only one department in this college was willing to 
release faculty time for work in the program. Some faculty members 
actually contributed to destroying the morale of the program when 
they "took a rather negative view, which they communicated to 
students. Some disliked the program because it was introduced with- 
out a faculty vote . . . some . . . regarded it as a grant of license 
to students to do as they pleased." 

Student rapport with faculty was important to the program, 
so when preceptors were changed frequently or chairmen of advisory 
committees were removed, students felt that continuity was at least 
temporarily disrupted and insecurity and misunderstandings de- 
veloped. 

One of the strong demands which students made upon the 
faculty was for trust. One student tried to express his beliefs by 
referring to management research which suggests that responsible 
participation by the worker in the decisions which affect his job is 
believed to make the interests of the worker and the firm congruent. 
He claimed that “we should begin with the notion that the student 
wants to learn, not simply as a strategy, but because it is very likely 
to be true. We then share with him the task of mapping out what 
and how he learns.” 

Possibly summing up the basic faculty problem in all insti- 
tutions, one college report said that faculty did not know how to help 
students structure an experience except by imposing their own 
Structure. Most advisers just did not know what sort of structure 
was appropriate to independent study. Some faculty members, 
accustomed to the lecture system as a unifying experience, desper- 
ately sought for an entirely new approach. Despite the goodwill of 
faculty and students, such a transition was often impossible in the 
short time available. In any event, the reports indicated that where 
faculty cooperation was good, the retention rate was high while 
lack of contact with and strong leadership from the faculty in the 
original planning were among the major weaknesses in programs 
losing large numbers of students. 
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. 'The absence of a clear definition of independent study or of 
objectives for the programs made the selection of students a difficult 
one. Because the nature of the program was uncertain, there were 
doubts about the sort of students that would fit in. Were students to 
be academically outstanding and have already demonstrated the 
ability to be independent, or were they to be potentially indepen- 
dent? As it turned out, most institutions were convinced at the end 
of the program that whatever criteria had been used, the students 
had not been wisely chosen. In several cases, the number of inter- 
ested and qualified students was not sufficiently large to provide the 
20 to 30 participants. In one instance, membership applications 
were offered to 472 of the 915 students accepted as freshmen. Of 
this group, 72 applied, 22 were accepted and 20 enrolled. 

. Despite uncertainty about criteria, great care was exercised 
in selecting students. Several institutions consulted a national selec- 
tion committee of experienced admissions officers and researchers, 
used SAT scores, class rank, writing samples, and application forms 
designed to identify attitudes and ambition. They supplemented 
these with recommendations from high school principals and coun- 
selors. Looking back on the small number who succeeded, fault was 
found with the high school recommendations, since little correlation 
existed between recommendation of a capability for independence 
and the student's ultimate success. As the colleges now view it, prin- 
cipals and counselors tended to mistake willfulness for indepen- 
dence. Such students seemed to indulge rather than discipline 
themselves, and few of them demonstrated ability to do serious work 
without the imposition of standards and supervision. 

Although directors of the various programs realized that 
Purely intellectual factors were not always the most crucial, ques- 
tionnaires identifying other personal characteristics and used in 


conjunction with the national selection committee work, also, ac- 


cording to two colleges, selected on the wrong basis. They tended to 


identify the hyperactive joiners or “entrepreneurial students” whose 
lack of self-acceptance and deep security is reflected in their status- 
oriented activities. The institutions on the other hand sought stu- 
dents with academic motivation, independence, initiative, imagina- 
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tion, and willingness to accept responsibility, make decisions, and 
even run risks. Also defying detection were weaknesses predictive of 
trauma, anxiety, stagnation, and lack of motivation, characteristics 
worth knowing prior to acceptance, since experience showed that 
some students underwent psychological stress because of their in- 
ability to accept freedom. Independence seemed to bring out latent 
personality problems in some students. Short of actual psychological 
damage, which may have occurred in some instances, there was also 
the debilitating influence of independence on those who were simply 
not capable of accepting it and who marked time during the first 
year. After removal from the program, some of the latter demon- 
strated solid achievement. One such student commented that inde- 
pendent study was “very good for those who can do it—I couldn’t.” 
The presence of students who did not belong depressed the morale 
of the others. In the absence of preventive means, an easy exit policy 
was recommended as a way to prevent mistakes from causing serious 
damage. 

The one source that identified a characteristic common to 
successful students (although success is not fully defined), was 
Benno G. Fricke’s Opinion, Attitude and Interest Survey, which 
revealed that those students successful in independent study scored 
high in “social undesirability.” Rather than attempt to make a good 
impression they tended to be open and frank. It is of more than 
incidental interest that such characteristics should be labeled “social 
undesirability.”” 

Other nonacademic characteristics originally hypothesized as 
of great importance were persistence, inner toughness, and a desire 
for self-direction, as distinguished from simple rebelliousness. While 
confident that these were desirable factors, directors were forced to 
admit that they knew no easy way to identify and quantify them. 
This limitation, along with evidence of the unreliability of measure- 
ments of temperament, left most institutions with the feeling that 
the standard criteria of College Board scores and high school grades 
were the best predictors. This conclusion led some persons to decide 
that a proposal to delay admission until after a year's observation of 
students would yield no improvement, because College Board scores 
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and grades would still be the only useful evidence in admitting new 
freshmen to independent study. 
: It seemed clear to us in reading the reports, however, that 
improvements might be made if prospective students understood 
thoroughly what they were undertaking, if their expectations agreed 
with those of their advisers; and if faculty were committed to and 
prepared for programs of student self-direction. The difficulty ex- 
perienced by these institutions suggests that the search for students 
Was conducted on somewhat fallacious grounds. Students capable 
immediately of entirely self-directed study were sought, whereas if 
such students really existed, they hardly needed a college. The real 
thrust of the programs should have been the provision of sequences 
of educational experiences whereby individuals could develop the 
capacity for independent study. The search for developed ability for 
independent study is distinctly different from experimentation with 
alternative ways of fostering the ability. This distinction seems ob- 
vious, but was largely ignored in program planning and in the final 
reports. 
Probably the most disheartening experience shared by all the 
colleges was the high attrition rate. Counting only the students who 
survived from the original freshman groups, the numbers were as 
indicated in Table 4. 


Table 4 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS GRADUATING 
Graduated 

Colleges Entered in Program Percent 
A 26 12 46.1 
B 24 5 20.8 
c 25 11 44.0 
D 22 2 9.1 
E 20 1 5.0 
F 29 14 48.3 
146 45 30.8 
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No institution retained as many as half of the original fresh- 
man group through graduation; the average attrition rate was 69.2 
percent. Considering that grades and College Board scores were 
primary factors in the selection, this result is nothing short of disas- 
trous. The colleges generally gave little explanation for the excessive 
number of dropouts. One institution which offered great freedom 
and lost a high percentage of students stressed the personal and 
emotional strain which results when students don't know what is 
expected or what demands to make on themselves. In addition to 
the students who elected to leave the programs, many were dropped 
—in one instance over one-third at the same time; the explanations 
were somewhat unclear. At times the students were probably 
dropped too hastily, because as one commentator states, “We were 
unwilling to let the students lose too much time and risk too much 
academic damage.” Hasty removal sometimes brought the with- 
drawal of other students fearful of a similar fate. 

It seems obvious that students cannot be expected to adjust 
quickly to near-total freedom for which they are entirely unpre- 
pared. They require much personal guidance and patience while the 
ability to cope with independence develops. For the most part, how- 
ever, representatives of the institutions were apparently uncertain 
which problems contributed to attrition, and felt they could draw 
no conclusions. Most of the colleges insisted that one cannot predict 
with any assurance the success of a particular individual—one of the 
few facts that researchers have known for years! 

Evaluation difficulties were associated with the obscure ob- 
and with the institutions’ inability to define independent 
study. Some colleges assumed that the new programs were only a 
different way by which students could master the same content as 
in the traditional program. Measurement, therefore, was carried out 
In terms of subject matter mastery. One college, looking back, said 
that “this assumption should have been examined. We should have 
asked whether the different program of learning should mean that 
something different was to be learned, and whether in fact a differ- 


ent program would almost certainly mean that something different 
had been learned.” 


jectives 
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The use of comprehensive examinations at the end of the 
sophomore year was a poor reflection of the announced objectives 
and tended to convince students that the purpose of the program 
was more similar to the old patterns than freshly innovative. Where 
examination grades and course completion were the measure of 
Success and credit, students were forced to prepare for testing on 
course content. The threat of the comprehensive examinations 
proved inadequate to frighten students into studying, while it pro- 
vided no opportunity for students to exhibit the range of their 
knowledge. The exams ignored student initiative in program de- 
velopment. They gave feedback to students indicating the prevailing 
faculty interest in subject matter success rather than in growing 


independence, self-reliance, and initiative. 
The remoteness of the examinations at the end of the sopho- 


More year also allowed more relaxation than was justified during 
the first year and later pressured students in ways which seemed 
self-defeating in regard to the independent study concept. Even 
where students did not object to sophomore examinations, they felt 
that the purpose and importance of the exams were unclear and 
that the evaluation of their study lacked unity. 

Students questioned both faculty ability to evaluate in- 
dependent accomplishments and faculty concern about student 
self-direction and self-reliance. The question of ability arose when 
interdisciplinary projects demanded expertise and students were 
dissatisfied with the dissection of a single project into a number of 
areas for adequate evaluation. One report asked: “Must interdis- 
Ciplinary projects be broken into pieces so that acknowledged ex- 
perts can evaluate the parts? Who, then, judges the whole? Between 
the lines of some readers’ reports runs the refrain, ‘I am not really 
qualified to evaluate this subject) Can a faculty of finite numbers 
Supervise the study of infinite numbers of subjects?” Apparent fail- 
ures in interest were revealed when faculty did not take time to 
write thoughtful evaluations or forgot to present an evaluation 
until months after the completion of a project. 

Freshman attitudes toward evaluation tended to be ambiva- 
lent. While desiring to know where they stood and to have the 
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security of some rank order, students at the same time resented the 
faculty’s evaluation and wanted to substitute self-evaluation. ‘They 
convinced some faculty members that a grading system and a no- 
grade system might be incompatible beside each other on the same 
campus. 

In the first reports evaluation of general outcomes tended to 
be based on the number of students who were admitted to graduate 


schools, graduated with honors, or received fellowships. These cri- 
teria are almost irrelevant; none of them indicate the possession of a 
greater degree of independence or self-reliance than that developed 
during an ordinary four- 


year program. Some faculty members 
argued that the real test of a Program of this kind may not be 
apparent until the student is ten years out of college. This approach 
is essentially self-defeating, for no one can possibly demonstrate any 
causal relationship after that amount of time. 

In these six projects the absence of sufficient time to plan 
adequately seemed to hamper Seriously the best efforts of adminis- 


y a different approach to 
felt uncomfortable, wit a “broach toNew materials, ipe 
their advantage Ther some hastening to Interpret the situation to 
vies d E was some recognition that the process was as 
standard results be es nag tor the most part faculty looked Tor 
(2) Th > students were ultimately forced to do likewise- 

€ Success of independent study depends heavily upon 


the faculty, Where the 
dent Self-direction, Sey P © threatened by or unfamiliar with stu- 


1 ail in their ibili age 
student ind : responsibility to encourag' 
ees Bi cire In à gradual and meaningful way, or they fail 

lon of student activities which they consider beyond 
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their ken. Once faculty fail to identify themselves with the process, 
students are reluctant to face the added insecurity of faculty doubt. 
There is no evidence that the colleges in the Ford study devoted 
much effort to the identification or preparation of faculty for an 
experience which to many or most of them was foreign, threatening, 
and deeply irritating, because of the haste with which the programs 
were instituted. 

(3) There is no doubt that the identification of students 
mast calculated to profit from the opportunity of independent study 
failed. There is also little indication that the experience of the six 
colleges has helped solve the problem. While we now know what 
criteria are ineffective, we know little that can help other colleges 
and universities in their recruitment. Students with proven general 
ability do not always have the aptitude or desire to be self-directed 
from the outset. Further, creative students are not immediately 
identifiable. We believe that success probably depends upon a pro- 
gram for encouraging all students to develop independence in a 
carefully planned sequence. We hypothesize that since all learning 
is self-learning, the amount of independence a student can tolerate 
depends upon how far he can gradually be encouraged to exert self- 
direction. If this is true, less time need be spent upon identifying 
students prior to enrollment, and more time can be given to provid- 
ing experiences whereby students can assume increasing responsi- 


bility for their education. 
(4) Evaluation largely measured content rather than the 
competencies and attitudes that might have been developed. 


Whether or not knowledge had been gained through the students’ 


own initiative was ignored, since the evaluation of students focused 


on knowledge rather than on developing independence in acquiring 
knowledge. This bias in evaluation surely influenced the approach 
of the students to learning. They should not have been expected to 
take the chance of departing from the usual pattern when their 
work would be evaluated by traditional measures. No matter how 
much independence the students developed, it could not compensate 
for lack of specific knowledge in a system where subject matter 
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mastery was the coin of the realm. Individual programs were Ps 
without some success, but on the whole the project did not accom 
lish a great deal toward independent study. 

m E college reports E to blame the failure of iri 
ventures on inability to select the right students. We are incline i 

blame the administrators, faculty, and the Ford Foundation. es 
latter apparently encouraged institutions to go ahead with a wr 
when inadequate spadework had been done in preparing facu : 
and developing a detailed plan. We believe administrators ag : 
know that most faculty members are not thrilled with ventures tha 

threaten to take the best students from their classes. We have known 
faculty so content with their existing courses that they are aneen 
nistic to alternatives. But we find that the biggest barrier to ES 

directed learning is the prevalent tendency to see independent stu : 
as a way to acquire skills and knowledge rather than as the en 
goal of education. Those students really capable of an 

study should not be held to petty requirements and those een 
incapable of it should be helped to acquire the ability. Some of the 
colleges seemed to have become aware of this; others have not. 
None of them seem to have realized it initially. 


It is abundantly clear that à Shortage of money was not the 
cause of the failure of the For 


d Foundation projects. It is not clear 
what added problems would have interfered had financial support 
been withheld, for little has been done to answer the latter question. 
Few institutions have experimented on a large scale and fewer wo 
estimated the financial burden or saving. Indeed, most estimates i 
loss or saving have been sweeping statements with little or no vm d 
stantive data for support. A recent study by Bowen (1971, pp. 10 v 
101) assumes, as do many others, that independent study is €- 
pensive because it Tequires so much faculty time: “We have = 
plored three types of independent study: programmed independen 
study without equipment except books; the Kieffer plan, whic 
emphasizes mechanical equipment; and the Bakan plan, which uses 
tutorials. These three are really quite similar. We found all three to 
be economically feasible, though none was a big money saver. We 
learned that these schemes are viable, however, only if the indepen- 
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dent study is programmed for sizable groups of students, and if 
groups of students take the independent study courses with a com- 
mon schedule. If independent study becomes completely indi- 
vidualized—that is, if each student's program is unique and the 
student consults the professor individually and is examined indi- 
vidually—the cost becomes exorbitant.” 

We criticize the use of the words “independent study" here. 
Programmed materials and mechanical equipment provide possibil- 
Sa for individual study which can be highly structured in advance. 
idi ways it is more dependent than the average lecture- and 
oo classroom. It surely can be a sound way to promote 
fus & but calling it independent study only compounds the con- 
usion in definition revealed by the six Ford-funded programs. 

á Without disparaging group independent study, we suggest 

at study programmed for sizable groups" is hardly a complete 

Substitute for individualized independent study. Since the unique- 

ness of the individual is subject to acceptance or rejection in a 

pe the group can impose as much or more constraint on an 

Mm a than an instructor can. Even group independent study 
ose its freedom if it has been previously programmed. 

No consideration is given here to the possibility that inde- 
— study capability carefully developed through the first two 
Hine IS years can produce students who need very little faculty 
Hs e later years. The question of cost remains unanswered. 
dh ully, the future will bring increased interest in seeking an- 

Ss We fear, however, that too few men of stature have spoken 
Positively enough of the advantages 
Pendent study to encourage others to imp 
m of independent study with an eye 
inue six college projects only prove that successf 

y cannot be bought. 


of and possible saving in inde- 
lement an adequate pro- 
to financial justification. 
ul independent 


Calcutta 3 
A C ye n. 
Rie 
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W reve established that relative 
to the total number of institutions and undergraduates little inde- 
pendent study exists in colleges and universities today. Two ques- 
tions naturally arise: What problems make it difficult for institutions 
to offer independent study to all students? Why do students not take 
advantage of independent study opportunities where these exist? 
Answers could have been solicited in the questionnaires, since We 
suspected at the outset that these problems existed. But our desire 
to understand institutional difficulties demanded the broad dis- 
cussion that could only be obtained from campus visits. By talking 
with administrators, faculty, and students in institutions apparently 

committed to independent study, we hoped to gain insight into 
problems which persisted even for those colleges intent on theft 
solution. Top administrators of the selected institutions demon 
strated their interest in independent study by the graciousness with 
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whi y m š 

d x they agreed to campus visits, the openness of their responses, 
n Sm SUR 

"» the availability of administrators, faculty, staff, and students 

T assistance and interviews. From our visits, we wanted an in- 


depth picture of independent study practices in institutions which 


a i H . H 
ppeared to have implemented it to a marked degree. Our selection 
ggestions from 


Was based on catalogs, the initial survey, and on su, 
knowledgeable persons. 
been 2 independent study is an elusive phenomenon: it has not 
« ully identified nor adequately defined on some campuses, 
While the usual sources of information—catalogs and literature—do 
=~ ig: an accurate picture of the role of independent study at 
on , ope What information there is concerning independent study 
Particular campuses is not always widely shared; hence some 
eaten faculty, and students cannot accurately assess the 
uation. Throughout higher education in general, small colleges 
Ne. es publicized institutions do not easily gain à ape rd 
unkn innovative practices simply because they remain re ative 7 
Es TD, Also; much that is publicized in the way of m 
of the on closer inspection to reflect more the desire or enthusi 
initiator or administrator than actual practice. 
sampl With the above problems in mind, we xin ane 
Bid of colleges completing questionnaires those co E nr 
pend à high percentage of seniors who had participate in on 
iens Study (apart from required senior tutorials lhe. 
Trai attendance), or that offered independent study toa i E. : 
vs ess of class or ability, or that indicated in their ca ot 
fie commitment to self-directed study. We also visited ecd 
Ous Not in our original sample which had been eqs api he: 
ass Surveys of independent study. For several of these : in 
"ance of their involvement was found in the questionnaire 


S : : 
ae. Fin tified by contacting knowledge 
po Persons 7 i c its of three cluster 
folles. RS Were inchided, along W ith whole units à 
Meses because of thei presumed interest in cries spen! study. 
defir fa the original request to presidents gidependent m pn 
ln Red as excluding only “the usual class assignments such as 
pers or reports.” In the questionnaires and interviews im 


ally, a few colleges ider 
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dent study was also loosely defined, in accord with the views of 
Martin (1969), who concluded that “it would be best for individ- 
uals in participating colleges and universities to tell the researchers 
what they meant." In this way administrators, faculty, and students 
were free to define their concept of independent study, thus decreas- 
ing the possibility of excluding any form of self-directed learning. 

Although specific questions keyed to an outline were used, 
interviews were deliberately kept open-ended to prevent them from 
degenerating into a brief formal response pattern. After covering 
a few standard questions, interviewees were encouraged to speak 
forthrightly and at length about independent study. 

In choosing interview subjects, the burden was placed on the 
institution. The president selected a liaison person who then selected 
faculty members and students. We believe this procedure tended to 
provide a fair, representative picture of the institution by persons 
familiar with the situation. The possibility of having the institution 
put in the best light was more desired than feared, since we sought 
to appraise independent study practices under the best circum- 
stances. To encourage completely open discussion, participating 
colleges were assured of anonymity. 

Open-ended interviews provided a breadth of insight which 
more than compensated for the onerous task of organizing them 
into a systematic summary. This approach did make it difficult to 
limit the discussion to the two proposed questions. Faculty and 
administrators, searching for possible explanations to recognized 
inadequacies, expanded the questions to express their attitudes On 
college organization, curriculum, finance, student dissent, black 
power, and a multitude of related ideas. Students commented on 
faculty infighting, administrative weaknesses, radical and conserva- 
tive fellow students, and political involvement. There were lengthy 
conversations about existing forms of independent study, evaluation, 
the development of interim periods and off-campus terms, and the 
impressive Studies which a few students had conducted through 
independent study. Although all areas discussed were related to 
defining the kind of student independence which makes self-directed 
learning possible, those included here deal directly with our main 
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ues XE s " 
Me cs independent study not available? Why do 
m e extensively use what is available? 
dissec. spe of different institutions are often difficult to 
a Sina ies -— past the statement in the catalog. Insti- 
marked internal ds their unique approaches, but they also exhibit 
Scil policys ifferences.. Faculty members do not always adhere 
"— Misi some are ignorant of it; others demonstrate their 
fidiidenk stat ence by violating it. If a professor sees student inde- 
litis beni 3j as an extension of his own scholarship, he may feel 
c Prin: d any policy which infringes on his expertise. Although 
persis, the Mood may promote tensions which stimulate 
Ini. b : r ake it difficult to characterize the total operation. 
proach. NE es and by necessity we have taken a topical ap- 
Di hens all identify those areas where difficulties are typically 
hhii Lean of singling out specific institutions which reported or 
inhibiting factors. 

con certain deterrents to independent study were re- 
assign d hs cuni on most campuses, we found it impossible to 
elscis.on re ecd order of significance because of their varying 
Veni He 8 1 campuses. The frequency with which they were 
facult n icated awareness and concern on the part of students, 
y, and administrators, but not necessarily importance or 


co : 
mplexity of resolution. 
Institutional Environment 


environment was frequently de- 
ouragement for independent 
d to as hostile. Among the 
vo men—one in a college 


—R basi college or university 
study: in not providing the proper enc 
e dministr many instances It was eterra 
with onl atoms and faculty interviewed, tv r ) 

nly limited interest in independent study and one in a highly 


ier institution—described the attitudes and environment 
One s vd felt were most conducive to good independent study. 
ahh € from the frustration of having attempted to promote 
the iiber odds the establishment of such an environment, and 
similar r from the strength of having experienced it. Yet both drew 
pictures of the climate conducive to independent study. 
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The first man, an administrator, referred to the importance 
of a unified outlook: *You can't have on one side a regimented 
situation and on the academic side a well of freedom. It's incongru- 
ous and hampers the whole development. . . . If you're moving 
toward independent study, you're trying to create a certain climate 
and even your custodial regulations have to correlate." 

He continued with an explanation of the need for trusting 
the student, claiming that independent study is a situation 


where the student himself assumes the responsibility of 90 
percent of whatever is done. . . . It’s a contractual arrangement 
where he comes in with a program. The student has to find some- 
one who can evaluate what he has done. That is critical. If he wants 
to work in parapsychology, we wouldn’t be able to find anyone here. 
His professor might agree to have his work evaluated by someone 
from another institution. The professor’s time is used initially in 
critically scrutinizing what the student wants to do and whether he 
can judge the product. F 

He need not see the student again until the latter turns i 
what he has finalized—a paper, a series of paintings, composition m 
music. . . . At that point it is evaluated. So, in terms of the time 
of the professor, it is judgment in the beginning and judgment at 
the end and maybe there are four hours tied up in the whole thing 
over the semester. 


He concluded by describing the attitude of his own college 
toward independent study: "When they talk about independent 
Study it is in terms of tutorials, the student seeing the professor 
regularly, continual progress reports, conferences or a few small 
seminars. That, to me, is not independent study. What the student 
winds up with then is not the student's, it is the professor’s.” 

The second man, a faculty member, claiming that the 
atmosphere of permissiveness toward independent study has bec? 
at his campus the greatest incentive for its continued practice, went 
on to explain that “any student who wants to do something that he 
has to petition for is going to be discouraged from it, and the more 
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you raise the barriers, the more you hassle him over his petition, the 
less likely he is to sce it through. I think that is the nature of stu- 
dents. They lack the confidence that is necessary for seeing a com- 
plicated petition through all the signatures it needs to get.” Continu- 
ing his belief as applied to student field study off campus, he says: 


] We tend not to formalize field study but just trust the indi- 
vidual faculty and individual student to do what they perceive as 
best. What is worthwhile and meaningful to people differs so much 
that you have to tolerate a. great deal of variety. As long as we're 
Stuck with this incredible system of giving formal credit for every- 
thing a student does, ultimately summing it up in this ridiculous 
institution of degrees, then, we're just going to have to tolerate great 
differences, 

Many people in the university feel strongly that the student 
should stay here. I haven’t really been able to figure out why, 
except that there is the feeling that if the student can get part of 
his education outside of the institution, what am I doing here. It’s 
my job—gotta be in class. It becomes paranoia. It’s a very odd 
thing, but it’s very real. 


Both men acknowledged the need for orientation to freedom, one of 
them outlining a sequential program to prepare students from the 
freshman year for increasing responsibility. These views are not 
institutional views, but they do represent the thinking of many ad- 
Ministrators and faculty members attempting to explain why inde- 
Pendent study does not work. They feel that existing practices create 
an environment which stifles opportunities for real self-direction. 

An older study (Gruber, 1962, p. 2) focusing on the 
development of characteristics which lead to independence found 
that “curiosity cannot lead to information-seeking and continued 
Mastery of material if the environment presents . . - demands that 
are antagonistic to independent information seeking. Thus, isolated 
€xperiments in self-directed study can have only limited effects. 

In one college with an environment of extensive freedom, 
faculty and students expressed enthusiasm for the sink-or-swim ap- 
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proach. A freshman may completely squander opportunities until 
he realizes that any success will be generated by his efforts alone. 
Failure, when it occurs, is hopefully followed by academic con- 
version, assumed responsibility, eagerness to make up for lost time, 
and a well-developed conviction of the relevance of curricular 
pursuits. Little is said, however, about the many students who drop 
out without having attained an education and who depart from the 
institution with little more than painful regrets and vague suspicions 
of guilt. 

In addition to the two extremes of excessive restriction and 
excessive freedom, there are two illusory situations: those colleges 
which consider closely supervised individual study to be the same 
as independent study; and those colleges which publicly promote 
independent study at the administrative level, but which have never 
worked out a sustained, well-functioning program at the teaching 
level. Examples of the former are institutions which have succeeded 
in developing an environment which encourages individual study; 
creating the illusion that this represents independence, when in 


reality there are such restrictions that it amounts to prescribed 
learning. 


I think it is safe to say that lip service has always been paid at 
our college to the idea of independent study; but I don’t know 
that in fact we have succeeded in creating an environment which 
fosters it. I would almost be inclined to argue . . . that we have 
probably created an environment which offers a large number of 
opportunities for individual study and creates the illusion that these 
represent independent study, but that the number of students ac 


ea engaged in genuinely independent study is still relatively small 
with us. 


These institutions may offer a disservice even greater than 
those which are overtly antagonistic to independent study, because 
they tend to lull students and faculty into settling for a modicum 
of self-direction. They also foster a false and expensive conception of 
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independe: P 
eee o3 be Often their attempts to develop independent 
ina indie me e them a certain isolation: single faculty efforts 
ind acd te department, single departmental attempts 
ied iven. af = or single college stirrings in an uncon- 
about by the m er form of isolated experience is brought 
companied by pan ice of great liberality in the social realm ac- 
institution share th EEEE Rarely do all segments of an 
e aa ies e same free climate. The results reaffirm Gruber’s 
in college sn Hosen m can bring about the profound changes 
lis Mie no Ben ere required to enlarge the student's responsibility 
Study often EE Finally, institutions offering independent 
liberality but ve na aculty who are sympathetic toward increased 
Which place it threatened by reports from those institutions 
depend on an e faith in orientation to independent study and 
dents o doleti to adjust by their own means. Rumors of stu- 
unable to fonifis is by this "instant independence" that they are 
make ig cs e numerous opportunities and varieties of choice 
direction. The uiy members hesitant to allow much student self- 
Beni am rA is, however, a significant difference of opinion on 
Permissive te on is, because students who are attracted to a very 
tion, final succ lon are self-selected to a marked degree. In addi- 
the ianitor: a or failure of this laissez faire attitude depends on 
Ín à very ope s attitude toward student failure. A faculty member 
know de o college defended its policy on risks by saying “I don’t 
all the time ey are ds great as risks that conventional colleges take 
students eias disinterest on the part of the students, in letting 
Th ive of college as merely a series of courses." 
study, be pins illusory situation with respect to independent 
more difficult for students to understand, is found in 


the inst; 

nstituti : n 
utions which pretend, and perhaps even believe, that they 

independence and innova- 


are highly ori 
ghly oriented to student academic i 
present an image 


tion, These $ 
of pium institutions advertise and superficially 

essiveness. They thereby attract students who shortly be- 
vironment. It is difficult to 


Come disillusi 

WN aia with the actual en 
ever wh €, but there is reasonable doubt that some colleges were 
at they claim to be. In the search for funds and publicity, 
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presidents and public relations officers may create an image of 
innovation which has never been accepted by the faculty. Some of 
the institutions studied for this report fully demonstrate this conten- 
tion. Despite their publicized claims of opportunities for indepen- 
dent study, these did not in fact exist. Institutions which were 
among the earliest to establish supportive environments for inde- 
pendence found the free-wheeling practices of this earlier period 
taking on structure. In the late 1950s one such institution placed 
great emphasis on experimental work and independent study and 
formed colleges based on these concepts. Over the years, however, 
its colleges have taken on more structure: *One of the ironies of 
history is that although these colleges started out as very loose in 
their organization, they have over a period of time (and there may 
be some kind of sociological law) tended to become more and more 
highly structured so that we find ourselves in the position of having 
the colleges making more severe curricular demands on students, m 
the structural sense, than the rest of the program. Nevertheless, in 
their early days, they were of tremendous importance in helping 
establish a climate which moved students in the direction of inde- 
pendent study.” 

There is much evidence to substantiate Martin's (1969, P- 
128) claim that sustaining innovation is difficult, especially if a 
change affects important aspects of the institution: “It is true that 
major innovations for educational institutions have been hard tO 
initiate, harder still to transfer into the care of those who did not 
come under the originator’s persuasion, and hardest to sustain over 
any considerable length of time, particularly if the new venture 1- 
volved holistic innovation.” 

Faculty members trained in traditional patterns easily retreat 
to them or seek an alternate but equally rigid pattern. Retention ° 
flexibility and promotion of student-oriented experiences may exce? 
the capacity of the faculty found in most of our colleges. Even 
today, when strong forces struggle toward increased student T€ 
sponsibility, we may still say of the national scene what Gruber 
(1962, p. 23-9) had to say of his single institution: “The picture 

. that emerges from the present study is one of an environment 
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fundamentally hostile to independent intellectual work on the stu- 
dent's part. Therefore, no single innovation in educational method 
could be expected to produce the profound change in atmosphere 
necessary to give the student greatly enlarged responsibility for his 
own education.” 
Faculty and administrators do not see that independent study 
Will not be widely implemented until the capacity to carry on inde- 
pendent study becomes a major goal of college education. Viewed 
in that light the experience and the increasing capacity intermesh. 
The particular topics, the locale, and even the instructor become 
Secondary considerations, important only as they promote the inde- 
Pendence of the individual. 
z Students, too, were often critical of the obstacles that th 
institutional environment raised against independent study. Berel- 
sonik (1960) suggestion that there is widespread automatic institu- 
tional allegiance to the idea of independent study without supportive 
practice may explain the climate which students characterized as 
dishonest.” An intellectual atmosphere is, to many of them (Heath, 
1968), the most significant determinant in the development of aca- 
demic skills. A climate of real freedom reinforces and in turn is 
reinforced by this intellectual atmosphere. Most students inter- 
viewed, selected primarily because of their experience with and 
Interest in independent study, found their collegiate environment 
constrictive, A senior in an institution known as one of the most 
tberal described his education as a “rigorous, rationalistic, fairly 
traditional, enforcedly distributive liberal arts education." Such 
Closely structured programs stifle students’ incentive to strike out on 
their own, 
In such a climate the first and most obvious deterrent to 
self-directed learning is student ignorance of its existence or of its 


Possible application in their academic lives. A senior student who 
mēretted having no knowledge of it earlier in her career nd" 
mented; “I started private reading just this year. Up until a 
didn't know that it was possible. . . - I would have been ready T 
® freshman to do this . . . I lost a lot of confidence in myself an 


i is filled 
"tg intelligence after a year in classes here. The college 15 fille 


eir 
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with a lot of smooth-talking intellectual people and in class this is 
sometimes intimidating." 

Most institutions seem to assume that the catalog adequately 
presents independent study opportunities, yet the catalog is often 
not up to date. Even directors and deans, checking their publica- 
tions in the presence of the interviewer, seemed unfamiliar with 
what they found there. One faculty member suggested that the 
catalog description seemed designed to discourage students or to 
give the faculty a way to refuse students they do not want: “It’s a 
kind of paper protection," enabling faculty to select those students 
whose superior accomplishments will redound to their sponsors. 

Several students said that knowledge of the availability of 
independent study is not sufficient to impel them toward it. They 
need positive encouragement: “While verbally the college expresses 
great concern for independent study, it actually does very little 
to encourage it. There’s not much direction.” In one way or another 
students emphasized that professors seem to prefer to see the student 
in traditional classroom situations. 

Another reason why students pass up independent study 
possibilities is the absence of the flexibility they were promised. Stu- 
dents who were impressed with the advertised emphasis on indi- 
viduality, learned soon after arrival that actual programs are less 
flexible than promised. Some students transfer elsewhere at an early 
opportunity, others attempt to adjust to the situation. Still others 
wait hopefully for change until it is illogical to withdraw. A few are 
not content with less than they originally expected and attempt to 
accomplish some reform in their own programs. 

Students differ in their conception of a climate conducive to 
greater independence. The views of some are reflected in the words 
of a student who felt keenly the failure of his institution to break 
down some of its rigid structure, although he advocated less than 
drastic measures: “I’m not asking, as some kids are, that the college 
become experimental and avant garde. I'm asking that it become 
pluralistic, that it allow various types of functions within its eM 
vironment. The kids here are brilliant. The faculty are very ©” 
pable, the potential is enormous but it is not being used.” An €*- 
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am ; 
M we of freedom some students want was given by a 
did this com € = completed an independent study project: “I 
ihe luni € on my own. I discussed it with the professor at 
ailer eds A at the end I gave him a report. This was unlike 
r— TS where there were constant meetings with the pro- 
T conli peter completely independent. For the first time I found 
dis meus or do something on my own.” Other students want 
dad mn = ified even more: “If along with requiring indepen- 
era À in structure could be modified to make it possible for 
lee s » an entire semester of independent study . . . the 
people w ar independent study would be greatly enlarged and 
ould do a substantially better job of it.” 

ulty “oe complaint was the reluctance on the part of fac- 
coline ext inistrators to accept independent study as a partial or 
ing. Since eyes for required courses. Students found this irritat- 
iuf Pih -directed learning was attractive and exciting, the 
P iii at it be used for other than required courses often forced 
Boom 9 independent study in areas other than those in which 
Bantctind. Sei interested. Or they were forced to forego indepen- 
left Son he en heavy major requirements or a change of program 
quienes no electives. Extensive freshman and sophomore 
the junior a force the postponement of independent study to 
Freliman = senior years: “The students I’ve talked to at the 
they have m sophomore levels don't do independent study because 
pendent st o get requirements out of the way. I started taking inde- 
Belit udy in the junior year . . . Pd like to see it start in the 

n year.” 

These handicaps lead some stu 


tions ; 
B5 dex: time, place, and direction of in 
the institution delivers an open and continuing challenge, in 


su nee to quote one student’s suggestion: “We're absolutely 
tht teta there are things you want to know and we're giving you 
and ms and the time and the opportunity to do it... go 
educati out about these things. If you aren't deeply interested in 
on, you're not going to stay here anyway.” 
Compensating in force and enthusiasm for their small num- 


dents to propose that limita- 
dependent study be set aside 
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ber, a few students demanded drastic change. They were nue 
that anything less is naive, yet they often realized that Sod t 
for change may be unrealistic. Recognizing the restrictions Asa 
on the college by the systems below and above it, they believe t : 
both the secondary school, which begins the molding process, sil 
the graduate school, which glazes the formed undergraduate se 
duct, must also change: “It seems to me that if there is going to 

any adequate change, it’s going to have to be the whole scene . - - 
that includes high school and graduate school.” ma 

To a generation devoted to discussion and dialogue, freedo i 
means that “there must be much more reliance on the individi 
on the ability to persuade, to talk to the student rather than to a 
quire and to force compliance.” Confident that reason will pen 
a very small number of students would present nonnegotiable 
mands to the institution: “I don't think that there should be ed 
requirements whatsoever. By the time a student is ready for one 
he is also ready to make his own decisions about a course of stu r 
It seems more consistent with philosophies of a rational group ss 
men such as our professors, to present their reasons why pai 
should take or not take language courses or math courses rathe 
than to require them.” 

Our sample is too small and the student views were too 
to estimate the respective percentages of students presenting 
eas for freedom and those demanding complete liberation: 
oups agreed that most students find independent study ina¢ 
cessible or unattractive because of the restrictions imposed. a 
feel that to increase participation, the environment and especia d 
faculty attitudes must be altered. Students must be informed abou 


b d 
independent study and they must find faculty encouragement an 
less red tape in pursuing it. 


diverse 
mild pl 
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Departmental Autonomy 


Many faculty and administrators saw departmental auton- 
omy as inhibiting the development of student self-direction. They 
believe it has fractured institutional efforts to the point where no 
overall goal can be kept in view. The student is identified by his 
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major and secondarily by his abilities or grades within that major. 
Departments differ in their attitudes toward independent study, and 
those within the departments are often even more at odds about it. 
In one institution, for example, a department has ruled that a fac- 
ulty member can direct only one "special topic" (independent 
Study). The restriction was imposed, in part, to control faculty load. 
We Suspect, but could not verify, that other factors also operated, 
including doubts about the validity of independent study and a 
desire to protect enrollments in an array of courses. Although a 
faculty member complained that this restriction imposed serious 
limits on independent study, it has been retained. 

,. In another institution reporting almost unlimited opportu- 
nities for independent study, the faculty, about 180 full-time mem- 
bers, are permitted only three independent study projects each if 
they Carry an average teaching load. Since most faculty members 
must do so, only 540 of approximately 1000 students could carry 
independent study at any one time and then only if they were re- 
stricted to one project each. At the other extreme the chairman of 
‘nother department, although he had misgivings about some un- 
orthodox forms of self-directed projects, quoted the proverb, “better 
Stow a thousand weeds than crush a single flower.” Accordingly, 
he never refused approval of a project or in any way limited 
activities, 

Differences in departmental attitudes ranging from great 
Permissiveness to rigidity depend upon many factors other than the 
chairman’s attitude. These include whether in the view of the de- 
Partmental staff the particular discipline lends itself to student self- 

Irection; the conservatism or liberality of the members of the de- 
Partment; the dependence of the department upon the goodwill of 
financially influential administrators; and the departmental prior- 
ities on undergraduate and graduate instruction and research. 
Students are confused by the differences in attitude from depart- 
ment to department, some to the point of finding feels m 
Second choice majors because of rejection or indifference in the 


department they preferred. 


: in at- 
Interim programs offer some examples of extremes 
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titudes. A social science professor commented: *Our trouble comes 
from a number of things, one of which is the difference in approach 
in departments. What we demand is entirely different from what 
the math department will permit. . . . I think our department is 
the most lax of any. If a kid comes in and wants to hitchhike across 
the country, fine, hitchhike across the country. Our feeling here is 
that this is your time to do independent study and if you want to 
fritter it away, go fritter it away.” This view did not hold for the 
entire department. At times there are great internal differences, 
depending upon the current committee membership: “There are 
great differences within our department. When I am on the interim 
program committee, I have a meeting of the majors in November 
and tell them what is required of them, what they must turn 17 
before they leave, and so on. . . . When Professor X is on, hie 
doesn’t have any meeting; the kids don’t know what’s going on.” 

Frequently, science and mathematics departments avoid 
self-directed study supposedly to give their students a better chance 
of getting into the best graduate schools, as the following remark 
indicates: “I suppose the more professionally-oriented the student 
and the faculty are in the specific fields, the less attractive indepen- 
dent study is. It is hard for grad schools to interpret. One student 
wrote to a med school and was told that he had to be in regular 
courses.” Faculty members often claim that those in the sciences are 
more likely to take a conservative stance. A scientist himself, one 
professor stated: “Scientists tend to be educationally very conserva- 
tive . . . a body of knowledge has to be squeezed into unreceptive 
heads. . . . Scientists are much more concerned that a student £t 
professional guidance and not make mistakes. . . . Probably many 
of the science faculty feel that essentially everyone graduating {rom 
their program will go on to graduate school. . . . And the fact 
that someone should come out with a chemistry B.A. and not know 
some little detail would reflect badly on all chemists at this institu- 
tion who had certified him.” Independent study projects in science 
are usually individual laboratory research projects and experiences 
in the use of particularly sophisticated equipment such as the elec- 
tron microscope. Independent study in the social sciences and edu- 
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cation often takes the form of extensive reading or field work. In 
education, independent study sometimes seems to be only another 
name for practicum, student observation, or even student teaching 
that is possibly extended beyond the minimal certification require- 
ment. 

Honors programs present another example of sharply divided 
departmental views. Here the differences depend less on the disci- 
pline than on the differing views of individual faculty members. 
Honors programs may be designated as independent study, but 
many faculty members regard them as tightly structured tutorials. 
Extreme differences also exist in the selection and survival of stu- 
dents in the honors programs. In one college, two language depart- 
ments with relatively large though unspecified numbers of majors 
have together accepted only five honors students in the last five 
years. Of the five, only two finished. Another department, quite 
Open in its policies, admitted and graduated most of its majors from 
it honors program. 

.. Some departments argue that in 
which they cannot afford, yet they offer little evid 
tate this claim. From our interviews we must conc 
almost no effort has been made to investigate Ways in which self- 
directed study might become economical Chairmen seem satisfied 
to assume that it requires a one-to-one relationship with teachers 
already overburdened with large classes: “It’s tremendously ex- 
Pensive and time-consuming. Since you must be doing what the 
student is doing, the effectiveness is cut down if you have many 
Students doing different things.” (Emphasis added.) The italicized 
Phrase indicates two conceptions of independent study that are 
Perhaps the major barriers to its acceptance by faculty: it is seen 
as requiring continued close supervision and duplication by the 
Superviser of the student's effort. The student may not do anything 
that the faculty member has not done. Departmental limitations 
Provide a legitimate excuse for faculty members and an added 
challenge for those who, in their sympathy for independent study, 
are willing to overextend themselves. Even when departments seck 
to prevent “excessive” independent study by denying credit, nd 


dependent study is a luxury 
ence to substan- 
lude also that 
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vidual faculty members can and do circumvent this by vamous 
devices. One such device is to have the student enroll in an existing 
course but do an independent piece of work. Faculty ingenuity i 
exercised in different ways depending upon the obstacles set up aM 
the department and in the general structure of the college or uni- 
versity. Because of this combination of restriction and evasion, the 
full amount of independent study in a college is unknown, but ye 
suspect that these evasions do not greatly increase the amount o 
independent study provided. 

Dressel (1970) regards the departmental demand for com- 
plete curricular autonomy as highly dubious. He suggests a regular 
curricular review to increase the possibility of innovation, with be 
cisions based on greater knowledge of the financial implications "v 
hopefully, some unity among departments. The present claim. 5 
unity lies in the fact that most departments provide devices “ 
safeguard faculty from doing what they do not care to do. ae 
restrictions seem to inadvertently encourage a few contrary folk " 
do what they might not have attempted. Obviously, this patter 


r 
falls far short of permitting independent study for any large numbe 
of students. 


Unclear Objectives 


Conversations with faculty and administrators about rhe 
objectives of independent study demonstrated that on posh Da 
puses both groups wanted to offer students the best academic dd 
portunities, but defined them in different terms. They albo es 
widely divergent views of the goals of independent study. ges 
diversity in objectives Simply does not permit development O} * 
extensive unified program. dy 

We believe that the amount and kind of independent “aple 
permitted a student depends upon whether it is seen as a um 
learning process or aS only an alternative means to em in 
knowledge. Faculty members Were asked to express their Pn 
this regard. Many faculty members unhesitatingly said that is 
value lay in developing independence in learning: "The pr gw 
the more important objective because if successful and sound, it W 
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Carry over into the way a student views his entire college experience 
and life. He can use this independent approach and thinking in all 
kinds of situations.” Another faculty member saw the process as a 
means of preventing the stifling of interest that comes from pre- 
Scribed study: “If the students are to be self-generating, they ought 
to have a chance to do that within the framework of their under- 
graduate years. I’m looking toward the future. If they have seized 
upon an interest and tried to develop it on their own, they are much 
more likely to do it later on.” 
" One of the strongest expressions of faith in the process of 
Independent study regardless of quantitative results came from a 
faculty member in an institution with a highly flexible program of 
independent study: “I think it is immaterial what the student has 
m his head. You can give marvelous courses which teach him an 
Incredible number of facts and destroy his interest in the subject so 
that five years later he has forgotten the facts and hates the subject. 
In theory, I am almost completely unconcerned with what the stu- 
dent learns. I think it is important for students to make decisions for 
themselves, Anything that moves in that direction—even if the 
Student flounders in the freedom—it is the only way to mature.” 
Some few on the other hand view the objective as the specific 
Knowledge which the student wants and which, because of a par- 
Ücular curricular problem, he cannot obtain in any way except 
through independent study. It is then considered to be “a means of 
exploring aspects of the discipline that have been treated peremp- 
torily or ignored . . . he can't get it any other way. . . - If we 
ad a wide range of courses, perhaps the number of “independents 
Would automatically decline. . . . I don't think there is any con- 
cious attempt to have the student explore the process [of indepen- 
ent study]? Another faculty member discounts the process to the 
Point of negating independent study, which he seems to equate with 
totally unassisted study: “We discover quite generally that the stu- 
dent who is capable of handling independent work is generally most 


witerested in getting a broad background which can be best gotten 
™ a formal course rather than in independent study. It is a lot easier 


to have a guide through an advanced science course than for the 
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student to do it alone. The student then has to do tan puis d 
tor does—go through all the literature, weed out Hie cha: phe aoe 
the grain into a solid whole—an exhaustive process.” Ano dl 
more concisely: "Process is important; but from the standp ad 
1 it i 1 waste.” Clearly, the last two pu 
gathering knowledge it is a tota | io atu 
fessors are solely concerned with the most efficient sc sa a 
a body of knowledge. Some faculty members feel that they > Bie 
put process or product in an order of importance. They à cil 
product as the motivating influence, the process as the means: Masi 
procedural part of independent study would not be possible Wi e 
the student being motivated toward some particular objective 
really desirous of knowing." 

dar Santee (1962), along © ih many other critics of nt 
graduate education, is baffled by the inarticulateness of col s 
about their aims. With ill-defined institutional objectives, it is gs 
strange that college and university administrators have difficulty E 
setting forth goals for their programs of independent study. €: 
an educational viewpoint, giving reasons for its introduction har! : 
balances a lack of clear objectives. Many deans and directors F 
quite honest in admitting that various forms of independent stu d 
have been added to provide: (1) a way of competing with large 
institutions which offer relatively the same education for consider- 
ably less tuition; (2) a means of expanding the curriculum 4^ 
faculty shortages make the institution unable to meet students id 
mands for more relevant courses; (3) a method of doubling dorm! 
tory space and increasing enrollment by replacing students engage” 
in off-campus activities with other students; (4) a means of recciv 


s e : ile 
ing the same tuition for short periods of student attendance while 
students receive remuneration for their off- 


campus activities; ( 
a way of satisfying black students by allo 


wing them to pecu 
engaged in group Study in otherwise unavailable black cultu 
courses; and (6) 


à means of keeping abreast of other colleges. -— 
A few comments to this effect Will express some of t^ 
attitudes: 


d 
In the sense that it attracts students, independent stud y 
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makes for economy. It also relieves pressures when students want to 
study something that is not offered. . . - there are all kinds of 
schedule problems and problems of credit shortages that can be 
solved by independent study. 


Our response to the discovery that the black students did 
not really want to become members of the WASP establishment 
was to accede to their request that independent study, though a 
corporate mode, be established for them. 


If we could have a program like this [off-campus indepen- 
dent study] . . . it would be possible to save some faculty time, bed 
Space in dorms, and lessen the total cost of the student’s education 
by moving a student out for at least one or even two of the eight 
Semesters. 


Administrators deluged with problems seek to fit the use to 
the need without answering three important questions: Is indepen- 
dent study better than other forms of education? If so, is it better 
for their particular institution, taking into consideration its program, 
faculty, and student body? And is it a more expensive type of edu- 
Cation? 

Although admitting lack of ev 
omy of independent study, most administrators eithe 
in studying its effectiveness on their own campuses or they have no 
Staff to direct such inquiry. Current writings about independent 
Study, the reputation of institutions which already provide it, and 
the practical reasons listed above, lead many administrators to 
Conclude that it is good. They leave the circumstances to faculty and 
to student pressure the amount and type of implementation. In fact, 
some administrators seem to be satisfied when independent study is 
Advertised as available and is implemented even in limited ways. 
hi conclude that competition with othe: ges d xpi "s 
7^ some cases more important in introducing independent stucy 
than is any conviction about its educational value. scii 
n Work-study opportunities and interim term prograt ril 
into the same context. Although the of most in! 


idence of the value or econ- 
r see no merit 


descriptions 
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periods lead one to believe that independent study is a primary 
concern, the immediate rationale for their introduction in many 
institutions was the resolution of the problem of what to do with 
January, which had become a lame duck session and a hazard: 
“Students would have been working straight through from Septem- 
ber until January. If a virus hit, everyone would be flat; if a balmy 
period arrived, there would be riots.” . 

Our sample revealed few institutions with well-defined inde- 
pendent study goals, sequential plans, and adequate orientation 
expressed concisely and promulgated to the entire institutional 
community. Programs are usually an accretion of regulations which 
emphasize safeguards against Past misuses or presumed costs. 

Even in those institutions where faculty and students were 


aware of the possibilities of independent study, they frequently 
differed in their inte 


Institutions 


of use or at least infrequent occasion for reference to 
t, independent study is “buried in 
ntage of this is that those students 
Who do recognize and request the opportunity may thereby feel that 


. € 
hing. As one student said: “One 


€ you want.” 
nsion between the ideals of indep! A 
ation of immediate needs, practica 


PPropriate plans. Individual students and faculty 
members are free to work out their programs, and social opinion 
provides adequate pressure to eliminate failures. Nevertheless, there 
are sufficient expressions of desire for more definite goals to negate 


hat loose structure is really intended, even though it 


is at times effective. Two such e i 
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Pii | what they should be. But, certainly, just from this last 

that 7 Fiunt such a wide variance in interpretation that it is 

bns haven t gotten across objectives to the faculty even though 
stated in the handbook and in the catalog. 


A "a of faculty members who serve as advisers to students don’t 
ken y have a grasp of their duties and responsibilities. Many times 
ey will just say, “Well, take an independent study if you like.” 


dits did ws attempt to clarify objectives is deterred by the fact that 

rial, a one-to-one relationship, is often equated with inde- 
criam study, so that attempts to expand the concept meet great 

stance from faculty: “A lot of faculty talk about how mature 
these kids are, how they ought to be released from authoritarian 
Control, and yet many faculty assume that no learning will take 
Place unless that faculty member is around. And that seems to be 
diametrically opposed to independent study.” 

--— In summary, some institutions find the lack of clearly defined 
Objectives either liberating or disastrous. The majority, however, fall 
Somewhere in between. They are handicapped by the lack of a 
Common understanding of goals which would permit differences in 
“mplementation. Some institutions look hopefully to stating ob- 
Jectives which are flexible enough to stimulate creativity yet stable 
enough to allow survival. Environmental functions and depart- 
mental rigidities also operate against or completely negate attempts 
i Some professors to expand independent study opportunities. 

houghtful faculty members recognize that they cannot do the job 
done > they view the students as important to t 
e issues have to be faced squarely and hone 
s and students together talking it through. Á 1 
€ mandate about independent study comes from on high. It is 
Meaningless, In my view, it has to grow up as teachers talk about 
what does count for them, what they view a learning experience to 
be, or, the best way to spend time as a college student.” 
The fact remains that the objectives of independent study 
are dependent upon the meaning of the two words, and American 


he planning process: 
stly by faculty mem- 
It is irrelevant that 
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Ses d P ice 

higher education is a long way from defining either Te 

eor which make dear the behavior involve i 

iem doe p conclude from our interviews that few pepe: 

iiia xu asin conceive of independent. study ies 
wen] india behavioral result of college education—a 


; s n all 
which perhaps comes closer to defining a liberal education tha 
of the cant in college catalogs. 


Faculty Resistance 


Despite institutional and departmental conservatism, cers 
ves remain the largest source of resistance s 
students. Rarely, if we s i 
es and interviews, does the pine 
independent study, express the ein 
or report the extent to which it * ha 
bout the faculty's indifference an deed 
resulting limitations to independent study, Almost — Es 
€ver, costs rather than faculty recalcitrance is given as the e 
for the lack of independent study. Many faculty members, in nat 
Y for a variety of reasons, not a 


trator question the value of 
ment of his institution to it, 
Frequently he is defensive a 


study and hence tend to s 
When this happens, inde 
dependent than the iti 


stic tO 
Of those faculty members who are openly antagonistic 
independent stud: 

Others are indiffe 


. po 
Tent, Perceiving it as an added load with 
Perceptible benefits to th 


accepted independent stud: 
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recognition of the burden. But one professor, generally regarded as 
highly effective in class and with individuals, reported 19 indepen- 
dent study students on top of a full course load. He did not find 
the load unbearable since the students would seek him out only if 
they had difficulty. He reported that perhaps half of them, with 
Prior experience in independent study, would not sce him between 
the approval and the completion of the project. 

Some faculty resistance is also due to their own graduate 
education, which involves specialization in a particular field. Hence, 
the Professor sees himself as a specialist in a discipline and as a pur- 
veyor to students of organized knowledge rather than as an inspirer 
of learning. In all likelihood he only emulates his own undergrad- 
uate professors, Yet most professors give lip service to the idea that 
Independent study is a desirable experience for at least some 
Students, 
The graduate training of most faculty members is also largely 
responsible for the present curriculum patterns that hamper the 
development of self-directed learning. Students take several courses, 
each Covering entirely too much material, and each planned by a 
teacher with primary attention to the disciplinary organization and 
almost none to student interests and development. Students are not 
‘couraged to become educationally independent; they are eval- 
uated by teachers, usually by grades on a content-based examina- 
tion, and they seldom know or understand what a mode of thought 
1s. Of Course, these patterns are imposed by faculty members who 
Were themselves subjected to like patterns. A mathematics under- 
Sraduate proud of a “beautiful” solution to a problem reported 
being abruptly put down by the professorial comment, “That was 
done by X in 1700.” - 

The recent development of the Doctor of Arts degree aime 
at the Preparation of undergraduate teachers may improve the in- 
Structional climate in colleges. But, as we have found in another 
Investigation (Dressel, 1971), these programs are in some cases so 


ominateq by a departmental orientation that the disciplines à 
main the primary element in the education of the prospective 


teacher, with teaching and learning given little attention. 
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Two faculty arguments against independent study repeatedly 
mentioned in our interviews concerned student behavior. One is that 
many students are not interested in independent study. Our first 
reaction is that faculties have seldom exhibited much concern about 
student interests in inflicting upon them requirements which serve 
faculty and departmental interests. And many student comments 
support our belief that present practices are so restrictive that they 
are not calculated to arouse interes: 
work would not have some 
motivated in carrying out some 
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ematics and the sciences. As a final comment on this issue, we might 
note that in one institution in which every student engaged in some 
independent study, we were permitted to review folders containing 
the accumulated reports on each student's work. Some projects and 
Papers were of such quality that we felt those students had been 
cheated by granting a mere baccalaureate; they should have been 
Zu fs least a master's degree. Some, at the other extreme, were 
Butler em and inept. Yet they did provide evidence that the 
WB ayes es vic agi og on his own, and in some of these there 
evaltiated. ks ui e ge by the student who realized this as he 
had a ester an W € concluded that even those students had 
euis abis ile experience and that they had gained insights and 
d Ties which would have been undeveloped in the traditional 
assroom. 
Students themselves are not insensitive to faculty disinterest 
confide y to self-directed learning. Awareness that faculty lack 
toad. = student initiative causes students to hesitate in ap- 
aed "à aculty members about independent study. This is con- 
superior A professor in an institution with a large number of 
buo ares ents: "I guess in fifteen years at this college, Ive had 
such à wa ias whom I could say were capable of working in 
Average cod at they could come in to see me once a month. The 
constant e particularly the underclass student, to me, needs 
lie students peine They don't know what book to go to next." 
View that Mans sain as an all-too-common reaction the faculty 
because Bie ans E ould not be permitted to do independent study 
Étudenm do independent study. . 
fin 4 repeatedly voiced the wish that faculty not only 
ae his select courses but also permit more involvement in 
Position ‘onion of curriculum planning. They said: “The faculty’s 
making Fen y is that students are not capable of participating in 
rection or c: about curriculum and personnel + OF the di- 
students Rnd; college because they are not professionals.” When 
greater res this attitude they lose interest in attempting to assume 
take res Ponsibility or turn their attention to areas where they can 
Ponsibility—the free university, for example. Moreover, 


Mora 


allow t 
broade 
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using the facultys own argument against them, some students 
questioned the latter's usurpation of administrative functions and 
decision making for which faculty are professionally unqualified. . 

Faculty insistence that no time was available for direction 
of independent study caused some students to lose interest. They 
realized that faculty members are restricted by department policies 
and some may be overworked: “Faculty just don’t have the time. 
They have committee obligations and some have twelve or fifteen 
‘independents’ in addition. They can’t prepare competently. The 
breakthrough will come when things are worked out so the pro- 
fessors get teaching load credit for participating in so many ‘inde- 
pendents.’ ” 

Administrative solutions to faculty burdens do not always 
work to the students’ satisfaction. At one institution where faculty 
are given what the students call a “huge reduction in course load 
for independent study,” students view this as seriously damaging the 
Prospects for successful independent study. Only the most senior 
members of the faculty become independent study advisers; the 
young faculty are not involved. According to the students, many of 
these younger members have no possibility of participation in direct- 
ing students in independent study. They see all of this as “politics”; 


in 
a committee which evidently allots load reductions on the basis of 


seniority. 

Students did not blame 
faculty burdens, but attributed 
cially since proclamations of futu 
by some presidents at the begi 
remarked that the faculty pref 
duced the time and the interest 


the administration for the heavy 
them to financial problems, espe- 
Te austerity had already been made 
inning of the year. Many students 
erence for their special courses re- 
of faculty for independent study. 

In view of the traditional and continued attack of students 
on administrators, it is interesting that Martin (1969, p. 6) and a 
number of administrators interviewed see students tending now to 
identify the obstructive role of faculty in the area of educational 
reform. As Martin says: “The closer they [students] come to the 
center of the intellectual city, the more they are likely to find the 
barriers manned by faculty, not administrators. The more serious 
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the academic challenge, the more faculty are threatened." Students 
in one college felt that conservative faculty members were almost 
entirely responsible for the barriers to independent study: “The 
structure of the school is one in which the faculty is almost in total 
control . . . not the faculty as a whole, but a certain conservative 
minority. That's the real problem." In two institutions, students 
complained that attempts at independent study in interdepart- 
mental projects were impeded by faculty failure to cooperate on an 
Interdisciplinary basis: “It is amazing how the biologist and the 
chemist don't even talk to each other. The chemists sit together at 
lunch, the biologists sit together. The real problems which are inter- 


disciplinary are never dealt with. Yet, that, to me, is independent 
Study,” 


Sources of Student Apathy and Discouragement 


? Even students who knew about independent study found 
difficulties in engaging in it. Their explanations for limited participa- 
tion range from apathy to strong feelings of insecurity or discourage- 
ment. Whether because of their personalities, their educational 
background, the uncertainties surrounding independent study op- 
Portunities and requirements, or the excessive work which they be- 
lieved to be involved, apathetic students are unwilling to accept the 
responsibilities of self-directed learning. Since independent study 
©Pportunities are limited, we conclude that apathetic students must 
Be In the majority; otherwise, there would be more student dissen- 
Sion than we found. 

Dearing (1970, p. 223) places on the students themselves 

z me of the blame for the failure of higher education to innovate: 
nhappily, for all their fancied radicalism, students are quite as 
conservative as faculty in their resistance to change.” Much of this 
olstance may be merely apathy, not only toward the particular 
innovation but toward the collegiate experience. One student de- 
- ribed the attitude of a number of fellow students on his campus: 
ed n here is smart and most are doing a lot less than they 
th be doing. They figure if they get in here, just stay in. Most of 
em don’t know what they are going to do when they get out so 
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they just do enough to stay.” On many campuses, such students 
choose the easiest way to put in their time: “A lot of kids who 
would just as soon take a class that has a lecture three times a week 
and a mid-term and a final. . . . They think independent study is 
too personal. You have to meet the teacher and you can’t show up 
with nothing. In lecture class you can get lost.” Another student 
heavily engaged in independent study remarked that “some students 
feel more comfortable in a structured program. Some of the kids 
will say to me once in awhile, ‘I’m going to take a regular course 
so I won't have to think.’ ” 

Turning from the apathetic students to those who profess 
an interest in self-direction, we find that they often blame their 
inability to utilize the full possibilities of independent study on the 
attitudes toward education formed prior to their college experience: 
“Our early conditioning in high school and elementary school has 
made us look on education as something that ends when you are 
21 or 22. If we could condition ourselves to think of education E 
a life-long process, then we wouldn’t be so hung up on credits. 
Several students confessed that they found the lecture system and 
all that related to it so ingrained that they suspected that self- 
directed learning would have to begin in kindergarten. Most 
students would not reach an appropriate level of independence prior 
to college, but they would be more disposed toward its development. 
A faculty member made this observation in response to a question 
in independent study: “A lot of them 
of it. My own personal opinion is that 
o do this in grammar school or junior 


typically it’s sit down and the teacher 
cho this.” 


Growing out of this unfamiliarity with freedom is the strong 
apprehension expressed by a student: “Another valid reason is fear- 
I didn’t want to take independent study. I just wanted to go to class 
and get down exactly what the professor thought was meaningful 
so that I could write back exactly what he wanted. I’ve had a few 
teachers who gave you an “A” only if you got everything verbatim. 
So I was scared about taking an independent study, I didn’t know 
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what I was going to do and I knew I couldn't discipline myself. 
- . . It just so happened that I had a schedule conflict and in order 
to graduate when I wanted to I had to take independent study." 
He survived and in his own judgment was the better for it. 

For some students the experience is uncomfortable; for 
others it is traumatic: 


Erich Fromm was right when he referred to escape from freedom. 
A lot of students talk about wanting to be out on their own, doing 
their own thing, etc., but it is a very traumatic situation to be in 
when you have the horizons wide open and there are no limits 
or channels or guidelines, directions, goals, purposes. You could 
go out and read fifteen books and come back hopefully with some 
sort of synthesis. But in a college context like this you can also let 
things ride. After all, you have other course commitments, you have 
to turn in other term papers, and you have day-to-day classroom 
discussions, etc. Living in these two worlds you can sort of get a 
feeling of anomie. Independence is a nebulous, fuzzy sort of thing. 
You're not comfortable with it. Frustrated, you flee to the familiar 
structures but feel terribly guilty in so doing. 


A senior was simply appalled at the idea that a student 
might take two independent studies at one time. She was sure that 
one was plenty and she confessed that she would rather have the 
direction that a class provides. This inability to cope with freedom 
leads to inadequacy in experience and in results. One student com- 
mented on the tendency to delay independent study in the pressure 
of other courses and then the rush to complete something—anything 
—in the last few weeks: “Facing yourself is a problem. wW = 
Courses are structured, assignment by assignment, there Bm En x 
culty in pacing yourself. The professor has donc it for S. rh 
problem comes in an independent when you don't teen x is E 
pline and you have to be your own taskmaster. I think t à : 
the best, but it is most difficult. Independent study tends “ ten : 
Suffer because you can put it off. Usually pum cd per are n 
à very short period of time—in the last three weeks of the semester. 
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Often when the apprehension concerning independence is 
borderline, the existence of highly regarded courses is sufficient to 
tip the scales: “For me, one of the problems was that I was at- 
tracted to many courses here. There are a lot of good courses that 
I could take and when I took an independent last semester I did it 
at the expense of a course I also wanted to take. You have a guaran- 
tee when you take a good course from a good professor in a good 
subject that you don’t have when you take an independent.” 

Students who want independent study and are convinced of 
their ability to use it report that they dissipate much of their energy 
trying to break through the excessive structure: “We're so bound 
into the course structure—rather enervating to say the least. Both 
the course work and independent study projects are programmed 
by faculty who are tied into their departments and who are struc- 
tured by them.” Another student remarked that “the departments 
say, ‘Oh, great, you’re in independent study,’ and then I fill exactly 
the same requirements as everyone else. The only difference is that 
I don't get grades, but end up doing the same exact crazy little blocks 
of knowledge. So I wind up doing a lot of it in classes.” Students 
repeatedly noted that some departments make it more difficult than 
others to break out of the structure and that only a few professors 
are interested in really independent work. 

One group of students pointed out difficulties in satisfying 
dents’ desire for independent study without causing heavy 
nal burdens on the faculty. One student remarked that he 
Jecame more familiar than his mentor with the particular author 
a Mum: study Project. This had been, he thought, a real 

P for him, but he realized that it would be unreasonable to 
demand that the faculty member curtail other obligations to be- 
come an expert on that author, On the other hand, some students 
note that it is difficult to do independent study in a specialty of the 
guiding professor. Several students suggested that faculty members 
make known their Specialty and their current interests. Students 
nnt then choose from an already accumulated array of areas. The 

ugan State University Honors College has used this plan by 
publishing the names of over 800 faculty members who have agreed 


the stu 
additio 
becam 
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to direct independent study, together with their special areas, the 

prerequisites, and the level of student eligibility. 
: Even the most independent students view the faculty role as 
important, but differ as to how much influence they should exert. 
Pointing out what he considered a real danger inherent in inde- 
pendent study without proper contact with faculty, a student said: 
Being removed from structure can be both a boon and a bane. 
You can do great things. There is also a chance of losing all contact 
With any educational structure and coming out with a real bust." 
Another student suggested that faculty members at times knowingly 
add to the feeling of insecurity: “The rapport between the student 
and the professor is not sufficient now. Some professors determine 
each little thing the student does. Others think that the student 
wants no structure, guidance, or discussion of the material and 
leaves you entirely alone. What I would have enjoyed much more 
Would have been to be doing the work on my own, but discussing 
what I was doing with the professor from my point of view.” A 
quiet student who needed help at a crucial point in her planning 
hes to find it: “I couldn't narrow my research down. It 
ail ard to get any helpful hints and if I came across anything that 
s is NE me, like mesoamerican archeology, nobody knew 
fode narrow it down or give a suggestion. So, I wasted ae 
in and s trying to find a professor to sponsor something. Td go 
quality : to them for hours. It didn't help me." Obviously, the 
pots. à the relationship of student and faculty member is im- 
yönte tree es success of the venture: "Another problem is that 
Poor ra TKIng Boi closely with one faculty member that if there is 
think we you're really ina bad situation for a semester. If you 
hei = fundamentally mixed up or off-base in his educational 
excites E re really in a bind.” Apparently the freedom which 
lack of ao is interpreted by others as disinterest and a 
which inde cient support. One student tried to sum = the areas in 
ity of fie a study experiences may fall short: The personal- 
road, gen udent enters in. We can’t talk about independence as a 
as With oo eral, all-encompassing sort of thing. With independence 
urse work in general, it is the intentions, the motivation, 
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the personality the student brings to the problem and the rapport 
and the constructive suggestions of the professor. The ideal is that 
the student will be self-motivated, inner-directed, having a zealous 
desire to learn this thing. He will be able to regiment himself.” Such 
is one ideal. However, student hesitation born of insecurity often 


ial which you 
re.” When stu 


ent in a program of 
tudy said: “What continues to depress 
ulty measurement, If you say you learned 
let's measure that. Most professors are 


nd pencil type of evaluation." 


me is the narrowness of fac. 
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In addition, whole departments are locked into the system of term 
Paper evaluation: “The sad thing about independent study is that 
it degenerates into a term paper with more time to do it than you 
would have in a course. One of the limitations in some departments 
is that you must have something written for an independent.” One 
form of paper evaluation heavily criticized for violating the spirit of 
independent study was the comprehensive examination used as a 
duplication of earlier appraisal: 


What I objected to was having to take a comprehensive 
examination, If you’ve done a paper, a research project, the only 
reason you need an exam after that is the same old syndrome. You 
know, “We've got to have something to prove it.” 

Comprehensives after independent study say, Were going 


fo let you work independently, but boy, we're going to make sure 
you know it? 


T Bee: forms of learning, especially those resulting from freer 
acce SUNT present problems for students when faculty ned 
der T E validity of the product for evaluation purposes: : An 
Professor is so used to research paper criteria that he can't see 
eee can be educational. I’m working on a film and ic 
€ better part of a year on it. How many credits is it worth? 

ne, so far as he’s concerned.” 
Students seem generally to appreciate the conference and 
ere is evaluation sometimes substituted for grades, but find that 
o a ome difficulty in maintaining this pattern with professors 
freee to grades: “When faculty have agreed to evaluate with a 
that,» ent, they still end up with a grade. It wasn’t designed for 
, ^ctually, it is the attitude toward evaluation and adherence 


5 = Prevalent system which is more objectionable than the specific 
™ it takes, 


Written 


term Our work in independent study now is being evaluated in 
is ie of "You've done the equivalent of so many courses," which 
botsible to: do because the whole point when it was first set up 
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was to gel away [rom that and be able to study something in depth. 
Nobody but you could tell whether you'd done more or less. Now 
you worry about it. You get psychologically hung-up on the fact 
that you might not be doing as much as others in the college. 


I was in another country for two months and when I got 
back I explained that I had taken a language for four-and-a-half 
or five hours a day and courses in educalion, had written a socio- 
logical study. M: y adviser only asked, *Now, how would you evalu- 
ate that in terms of course credits?” 


Here the willingness of the professor to grant credits was lost upon 
the student, who was concerned with recognition of progress. 

The credit system comes in for a full measure of criticism. 
As students become more involved in large blocks of self-directed 
learning, they no longer like to speak in terms of credits: “I think 
we're too hung-up on credits, I think that's one of the problems. 
The system of education before you get to college is set up on getting 
credit and meeting deadlines, . . . "They've convinced the student 
very effectively that he cannot accomplish the work without dead- 
lines and that he cannot find any value in his own education with- 
out having been evaluated by an outside source.” Even those who 
concede the need for using credits find the idea of a preconceived 


number of credits matching a particular amount of work a cause 
for annoyance, 


Pd like to see independent study without a specific amount 
of credit set, 


50 you could sit down with your professor and look at 
what you have done and say, “I think I did five hours of work, oT 
six hours”? 


. Now we are right down to the gut level of what education 
as all about... 


k hat does four hours mean? You and I both 
jem that for some courses you work very hard and for others you 
ont. Independence itself suffers from limitations of this idea of 
credits and hours pe 


T unit. If students are on independent study 
++ + how much value will the institution place on it? 
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. Campbell (1963, p. 14) found in his study of self-directed 
learning that one of the keys to releasing the capacity for indepen- 
dent study was self-conscious appraisal by the student of his own 
learning activities, for as he described it, “We broke their set for 
passive instruction, a set to do just as they are told, which is deeply 
ingrained after a few years of formal education." 

Whether or not students have been asked to engage in self- 
evaluation they do engage in it and find it more valuable than out- 
side appraisal. 


I think it should be a self-evaluation program. I have a feeling that 
we'd be a lot more strict and a lot more honest with ourselves than 
they are with us. When you find you can get the same amount of 
credit by studying the night before a test, I don’t think that it as 
honest as when you have to sit down in front of the teacher and 
say, “I know this but I don’t know that. I really don’t think I've 
learned anything and I'd like to do some more work.” 


If I had been asked to evaluate myself in one of my exam fields, 
Russian literature, I would have said I haven’t done enough work 
and I really can’t say that I’ve learned that much. . . . However, 
I spent nine hours on the exam and passed it so that I have the 
credit, although I don’t remember anything. 


T don’t think the college should be put in the position of doing the 
certification. When you evaluate yourself youre doing it on all sorts 
of levels. You evaluate how much you know in subject matter, then 
there’s the area of growth in being a sensitive, mature, individual 
m terms of, I guess, your own criteria, or your openness to other 
ideas and to other feelings and reactions. I think you can go through 
college without ever having done that. And I think it is just as 
important an aspect of education as the factual knowledge. 


This student expressed his conviction that a college education should 


cultivate the student’s capacity for judgment. 
For many students committed to independent education, 
their confidence in it stems from their belief that it prepares them 
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for the years to come. Some of their unwillingness to be evaluated 
upon the specific content covered in particular projects is a reflec- 
tion of their belief that only the future can determine the success of 
the process in which they have been involved. 

A few students do not feel they need faculty to provide their 
initiative and likewise are reluctant to turn to faculty for evalua- 
tion. They are not sure that faculty even understand their long-term 
unstructured, interdisciplinary, attitudinal and cognitive goals. 
Hence it seems to them inappropriate for faculty to judge their 
success in attaining such goals . . . even in their incipient stages. An 
indication of how little some students care about the value placed 


goals by self-chosen means, c 


i ulminating in self-evaluation. Yet fac- 
ulty review and approval wo 


uld be essential and acceptable to stu- 
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dents, provided that a flexible attitude and approach to evaluation 
Is consciously adopted. No student interviewed would object to 
faculty praise and helpful assistance. The fundamental and recur- 
nng student complaint is that faculty members tend either to struc- 
ture independent study too much and regard it simply as another 
Toute to detailed knowledge, or to shift to the other extreme and 
Provide no guidance at all. 

. In summary, hazards to independent study are to be found 
In students, faculty, and traditional school organization. Students 
as a whole tend to be passive, they are not much motivated by 
college routines and organized courses, and most accept the system. 
Overcoming this passivity calls for the complete reorientation of the 
System in order to demonstrate that acquiescence and rote recall 
Will no longer work. Next, an overhaul of the curriculum and in- 
Structional Practices will have to accentuate the development of 
attitudes and work habits as the major goals of a college education. 
Finally, the sequence of experiences provided will have to be care- 
fully planned with each student so that the experience becomes 
Purposeful and productive, with the ultimate goal being intellectual 
Self-reliance and demonstrated capability of independent learning 
at some minimal level. 
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Building and Evaluating 
an Effective Program 


PINO NONO DA YA VAYA LBA 


y development of an effective 
program of independent study requires more than an engi 
policy statement and a set of controlling regulations. Neither s s 
dents nor professors in most colleges view independent study as f 
developed capability desirable for all students. Thus the nature x f 
independent study as an objective rather than as simply a pana y 
learning must be clarified. When it is, independent study capa di 
ities can be promoted by many patterns of learning. The efficacy à 
these alternatives requires evaluation not only in reference to t 


; d 
knowledge and skills gained but also with regard to the increase 
capability for self-direction. 


From careful ex 
study, a flexible progra 
myriad of experiences 
the interests and abiliti 


ploration of these aspects of independent 
m can be developed which can provide * 
varying in nature and scope, adaptable : 
es of all students and faculty members, y€ 
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focused on the development of independent capability so that the 
student can become increasingly self-sufficient in planning and 
carrying out his own education. This chapter presents such an 
analysis and approach to building an effective program. 


Setting Objectives 


The most significant single issue in regard to objectives is 
the question of whether independent study is viewed primarily as 
à process or as an ability to be developed through experiences. As 
à process independent study is a means of acquiring knowledge and 
skills or of permitting individual creativity. In this sense each inde- 
pendent study experience is complete in itself. Its objectives are 
immediate; that is, the completion of the task presumably is signaled 
by the attainment of the knowledge or skill desired, or by the work 
created. If independent study is a goal—a developed ability—then 
experiences should be cumulative. They should be sequentially 
planned to foster greater self-direction and independence in learning 
and may reach a climax in an independent study task of major 
magnitude requiring months of concentrated effort. 

A second highly significant issue is whether independent 
Study includes cognitive, affective, and psychomotor outcomes 
unified by the ultimate goal of self-sufficiency. At one extreme are 
those who believe that independent study experience is a significant 
learning experience if the student finds it pleasurable. In this view, 
Substantive (cognitive and psychomotor outcomes) are not essential 
and any attempt either a priori or a posteriori to specify objectives 
and evaluate their attainment is inconsequential, perhaps even un- 
desirable, Experiences which foster or facilitate a person's psycho- 
logical or social development and provide personal satisfaction are 
entirely acceptable. Credit is given for personal development, for 
expression of feelings and attitudes, and for ego reinforcing ex- 
Periences which may even run counter to generally accepted educa- 
tional goals of critical thinking, intellectual discipline, cognitive 
Competence, and scholarly responsibility. For others, and certainly 
for us, the latter objectives are essential components of independent 
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study sponsored by a college. Experience is valid educationally only 
if the experience results in development or growth in regard to 
generally accepted educational objectives. 

A third concern is that of establishing a balance between 
self-direction, social responsibility, and scholarly competence. Teacher 
direction and some reference to the standard disciplines are essential 
in the early stages of independent study, else students may end up 
accomplishing nothing of significance. Some independent study 
experiences should also be in the context of group effort, else inde- 
pendence may become uncooperative and unproductive self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Finally, independent study should blend knowing and doing: 
the achievement of independence in acquiring knowledge should be 
accompanied by increased ability to use knowledge. Independent 
study capability is future-oriented; any approach which focuses 
entirely on knowledge of the past, or simply on completion of an 
immediate task, does not foster the competence required for later 
personal and social problems. 

Once these aspects of independent study have been clarified 
and decisions have been made within an academic community as 
to their working definition of independent study, then students can 
be encouraged to assign their own priorities to objectives stated and 
imposed by the institution. This does not require that individuals 
be free to state their own objectives. A college must stand for some- 
thing, and most importantly it promotes the development of cogni- 
a on pi i Siu with, supported by, and reinforced by affec- 

ychomotor abilities. But if independent study is stated 
as an outcome required of all students, it still is possible to adapt 
i study to each student’s interests and aspirations. The 
student interested in the arts and humanities may never develop 
independent capabilities in the pursuit of science or mathematics. 


Thus the independence accorded to the student should be related to 
his own program. 


Specific requirements, whether they be in majors, distribu- 


2 requirements, physical education, religion or chapel automati- 
cally restrict the thinking of faculty and students, who become 
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dependent on a highly structured schedule. The environment thus 
fostered is inimical to the development of independence. Unfortu- 
nately, many faculty members have as students and as faculty spent 
most of their lives in such an educational environment. A large per- 
centage of students entering a college comes from secondary schools 
With rigid patterns. Thus any attempt to move too quickly into a 
program which requires students to plan and carry out their own 
Work can only end, as did so many of the Ford grant projects, in 
disillusionment for students and faculty. 

Some educators argue that any restrictions or requirements 
are inconsistent with the freedom necessary to develop independent 
Study. But the experiences of institutions which attempt to give 
independence to those incapable of accepting the responsibility 
Suggest that a successful program requires criteria for appraising the 
ability of individuals to accept independence and a series of tasks 
9n à continuum of increasing independence. 

A successful independent study program must also encourage 
the development of a capacity for self-evaluation. One of the recur- 
ring complaints of many students interviewed on campuses was that 
after engaging in an independent study project they were subjected 
to a formal examination to determine how much they had learned 
from the experience, rather than being evaluated on the indepen- 
dent abilities they had developed. Thus independent study was 
immediately cast into a knowledge-acquiring experience. Knowing 
that a test on facts is forthcoming, the individual wisely adapts his 
Supposedly independent work to meet the expected requirements. 

Specially in the early stages, evaluation should determine whether 
the individual has really demonstrated independence. A report on 
readings which includes criteria for selection, appraisal of their 
Worth, and a discussion of the student’s problems in finding appro- 
Priate materials and interpreting them encourages self-evaluation 
and provides the individual with increased insight for improving 
his next independent study enterprise. Scholarly appraisal of one’s 
Own efforts is an essential element of independent study. — 

Finally, independent study must become broader in focus 
than the present concentration on in-depth treatment of topics 
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introduced in existing departmental courses. Students poe = 
encouraged to develop studies on problems of concern - t s 
on broad concepts which they would like to pursue " ep a us 
independent study project might also focus on a particular I c 
ology in a variety of fields. Many students under the gui yim 
counselors have read extensively about various professional. e on 
vocational opportunities and have thereby decided upon their jo 
graduate program. When such a project is carried on over a p dmt 
of time and leads to insight and significant decisions, the stu E 
has engaged in independent study. He is as much entitled to sik 
for this as for courses in which he may have done much less wo 

The student who becomes interested in some social problem ed 
find in literature, history, social science, philosophy, or science oath 
relevant ideas. There may be no faculty member with a ieee an 
ing specialty, but surely some faculty member can provide ini a 
direction, encouragement, and an ultimate appraisal of the dee 3 
However, a study of such magnitude as this is more likely a s 
nating rather than an introductory experience. Early ventures in 


i i Sb i ion 
Independence for most Students will need to be within or in relat 
to courses, 


Another individual mi 
of some basic idea or coni 
Such as art, mathematics, 
Such as correlation is used i 
various formulas and appli 
dent study project explorin 
à student project, 


ght want to explore the siian 
cept such as symmetry in several fields, 
literature, and science. A Mirum, 
n many different ways, approximated y 
ed to a wide range of data. An indepen 
g these uses could be quite worthwhile as 


Independent study is an intensely personal experience. ^e 
pect it contrasts with formal courses structured for facu e! 
convenience in reference to their respective disciplines and offere 
at fixed times and in Segments based on credits and ca 
Formal classes tend to be impersonal, repetitious, undemanding ! 
respect to commitment, and loaded with what for many students 
are irritating trivialities temporarily memorized but soon d 
Independent Study properly conceived and executed shou 
lead to increased capability for generalization and transfer, a sense 
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of the relevance of learning, and the ability to analyze, synthesize, 
and apply learning. It should also result in greater personal satisfac- 
tion, continuing interest, and vastly more self-reliance in learning 
than most students obtain from enrollment in formal courses. 


Toward an Independent Study Curriculum 


If independent study is a goal to be achieved in some mea- 
Sure by all students, the range of experiences available must be 
broader than those permitted in traditional honors programs. 
Travel, work, social or public service, reading, writing, artistic, 
musical, or dramatic creativity—all these and others are acceptable 
experiences provided that they are planned in relation to past learn- 
ing on one hand and with attention to long-term educational and 
Personal goals on the other. Subsequent plans for other educational 
experiences are also relevant, along with presently perceived voca- 
tonal and social aspirations and obligations for the future. Indepen- 
dent educational activities should be related to both the educational 
Objectives and the life goals of students as they currently perceive 
them. We are not so much concerned that college students accur- 
ately envision their future as that they become accustomed to view 
education as a means of cultivating abilities which are relevant and 
Perhaps essential to future satisfaction. Thus experiences must pro- 
vide some merging of the practical and the theoretical. The worth 
of knowledge and abilities is measured by their applicability to 
Problems of individual and social concern. 

This applicability depends in great part upon an individual's 
State of mind. If each course or experience is taught and learned 
as an end in itself, then the possibilities for individualized interpreta- 
tion and applicability are severely restricted, if not destroyed. If, in 
contrast, courses and disciplines are presented so as to recognize 
differences in interests and goals, then students are encouraged to 
seek relevance and applicability. Individualized and independent 
Study experiences provide the opportunity to do so. Independent 
Study then becomes planned and structured in reference to the be- 
havioral objectives to be attained rather than by topic or discipline. 

Independent study should, in some if not all of its phases, be 
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planned as an integrative, unifying experience. If pugne aad 
the experience generally requires drawing and using “i ae 
terials from a number of disciplines. If both group- pad taps 
oriented, the experience requires sharing of knowledge = P s 
ities. Thus independent study becomes a means of tage : E atine 
education of each individual a personal responsibility ae ne B 
and unifying his education which is no longer provided an = ants 
almost denied by departmental structures. Much of this uni deni 
from successive independent study experiences which gi p 
lative organization of knowledge and increasing personal ed 
developing sophistication in use of knowledge and in 

ME these characteristics are to be incorporated into ow ut 
dent study experiences, colleges and universities must take step: 


d pan ide of 
toward restructuring the curriculum, both within and outs 
traditional course work. 


inated 
Within Courses. Many classrooms are completely dominate 


by the professor, who makes the same assignment to every spa 
No student has any particular responsibility, and there is little ang 
tive to do much until an impending examination forces il 
notes and rereading of the text. Much of the classtime 1s taken Ma 
by the professor repeating what is in the textbook or asking hig id 
Specific questions of students—forcing them into reading the T d 
terial and learning at least Some pieces of it. Mathematics à 
science classes are likely to be particularly bad in this respect. Ma! is 
students have difficulty reading in these disciplines, so professo 


: À : the 
often use the first Part of a period to introduce in lecture form 
material that is to be r 


fessor says in effect, 
Says so I am going t 
Work some problem 
the greatest contrib 
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siderable portion of his early work with students in that course 
should be committed to working on the reading of science until 
most of the students can read and interpret the text. 

i Special projects, reports, or writing can help students find 
topics which expand upon ideas presented in the course. Pooling 
these efforts can enrich each individual's experience. But if the 
Instructor asks each student to make a lengthy oral report or read 
his Paper to every one else, what could have been a challenging 
exchange becomes a boring experience for all. 

Significant independence can be built into the traditional 
course structure. The most common attempt in this direction is the 
term paper. But in fact, this attempt at enforced independent effort 
Is usually only an extra burden on student and teacher and has 
limited educational impact. Most students let the required paper 
ride until the last weeks of the term and then work furiously to 
finish on time. Professors accumulating a number of these papers at 
the close of the term likewise read them at high speed, making few 
Notations and assigning a grade which may only roughly reflect the 
contents and quality of the writing. In classes where the term paper 
15 a major project requiring an outline and one or more discussions 
with the instructor, the paper approaches an independent study 
Project. If it is clear that a large part of the course credit and grade 
depends upon it and if completion can somehow be separated from 
the last days of the term so that both professor and student find 
Some time to reflect on its worth, the term paper enterprise becomes 
More significant. In the early years of college, the most troublesome 
spect of the term paper or extra project approach is that the 
Tegular schedule of classes and tests is maintained. Under these cir- 
cumstances the individualized aspect of the course becomes an 
cxtra chore, having little relevance to classroom work and hence to 

€ accomplished with minimal effort. Surely in some circumstances 
Class Meetings could be dispensed with for a few days or a week 
While individuals or groups of students pursued agreed-upon tasks. 
n some cases individuals or groups might prefer coming to the 
Classroom for a few minutes to meet with the instructor, rather than 


Seeking him out at his office at another time. 
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Another course-based approach to independence is intro- 
duced by giving varied assignments, providing options among 
several different assignments, or encouraging self-imposed assign- 
ments. This flexibility permits students to adapt a course to their 
own interests and abilities. 

One of the greatest hazards toward pursuing independence 
in the structured course situation is that high-level demands in 
concurrent courses may cause students to ignore some other course 
which is less demanding at that moment. Hence the professor who 
abandons class meetings for several days could find that tests given 
in two or three other courses so distracted many students that they 
report back with nothing accomplished. But even if the class mect- 
ings had continued the result might have been the same, especially 
if the lecture is the prevailing mode. One of the elements in develop- 
ing independence is getting students to realize that one has to 
balance a number of different demands. 

On the whole, our conversations with faculty suggest that 
they may have more difficulty injecting these independent study 
considerations into their standard courses than they have with 
accepting independent study students as individuals outside of 
courses. The tendency is to structure class sessions very tightly. When 
one suggests that some class meetings might be foregone to allow 
individuals or groups of students an opportunity for independent 
effort, the tendency is to assert that this is impossible because of the 
tight schedule. If no instructor were permitted to develop an out- 
line which @ priori accounted for more than two-thirds of the 
scheduled class meetings, this would allow sufficient time to explore 
in depth topics of interest to the entire class. It would also permit 
occasional abandonment of regular class meetings for intensive 1- 
dividual work, or it would permit a group of students to work out 


for themselves an emphasis on some related topics not covered in 
the course as outlined 


Special Courses. Many faculty members feel that indepen- 
s udy should be supplied largely through special courses. They 
mention tutorials of a few students working on the same topic OF 
related aspects of some problem; of seminars based on a program 


dent st 
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of reading and study directed in varying degrees by the professor; 
of colloquia; of group study teams; and of practicums. Certainly 
such group approaches to independent study are desirable for stu- 
dents. Our observations and interviews convince us, however, that 
many of these sessions become almost the equivalent of a traditional 
class, with the topic laid out by the professor and fairly specific 
assignments made to individuals, although individualization may be 
approximated by suggesting topics and allowing students to choose 
among them. 

Group independent study has an important role in the de- 
velopment of student capabilities for self-direction. It should in fact 
be a significant part of any phase of an independent study program, 
because independent study in the extreme traditional sense would 
tend to cast the student into the role of a hermit, while the structure 
of modern society forces most people to exercise their independence 
in a situation in which they are also dependent on others. This is 
true even in the modern university where scholars, especially those 
in the sciences and social sciences, frequently find that their contri- 
butions must be geared to the activities of their colleagues. Major 
Problems seldom lend themselves to solution or even to understand- 
ing by the efforts of one individual. However, attempts to develop 
group independent study risk taking on the characteristics of a struc- 
tured course. The corrective to this, it seems to us, is to move in the 
direction of task forces which reach agreement initially with the 
Professor on the general nature of their task and then move out on 
their own for periods of time, with meetings scheduled as required 
to coordinate their efforts and make plans. The traditional tutorial, 
Seminar, or colloquium is only a step on the road to such group 


independent study. 
Group collaboration often frees the individual from some 
her individual exploration 


tasks and provides opportunity for furt IEX pIOR 
and enrichment which, in turn, can provide greater variety in inter- 
Pretation and more extensive examples of application. Students 


find that the continuing search for knowledge is inevitably a group 
enterprise in which active participation aids self-discovery and self- 


directed inquiry more than passive absorption in what others have 
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already accomplished and reported. Group independent study also 
permits each person to alternate between the role of student and 
teacher. This latter role requires a depth of preparation, under- 
standing, and a clarity of explication which may not be reached 
when the individual must satisfy only himself. The teaching role 
provides profound motivation for the increased mastery essential to 
promoting the learning of others. Furthermore, the criticism of peers 
is often taken more seriously than the criticism of professors, whose 
standards may be regarded as unduly critical and unrealistic. 

Outside Courses. The next level of independent study might 
be described as that which takes place outside of courses but never- 
theless is dominated by a course structure. There are many varia- 
tions of this pattern. At Monteith College in Wayne State Univer- 
sity students were told a few years ago that they must pick one term 
of several required courses and pass the examinations without at- 
tending class. This is a simple but intriguing idea in that it suggests 
one limited step toward independence. The courses were highly 
structured, but the student was in effect being told that he had to 
pursue the work on his own and then demonstrate that he had 
learned as much as students in the classroom. Although at times 
individuals in other colleges have been permitted to enroll in a 
course despite conflicts which made it impossible for them to attend 
all classes, faculty generally discourage this pattern. Here again a 
small measure of independence is thrust upon the individual, who 
is required to do for himself what others do under close supervision. 
This he may do by talking with other students, looking at their 
notes, by reading the textbook carefully on his own, or in some other 
manner attaining the equivalent results. 

When students are concerned with development of certain 
skills for which there are well-established performance criteria, they 
may pursue these independently. For example, individuals have 
learned to type by working on their own. Ultimately, if they wish to 
qualify for a job in which typing is required, they must meet the 
standards of a typing test. This is closely akin to granting credit by 
examination, which some institutions have allowed for years, al- 
though the most recently publicized attempts have been the College 
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Entrance Examination Board tests for advanced credit and the 
even more recent examinations for college credit developed in New 
York and elsewhere. 

: We have generally found faculty members strongly against 
granting credit by examination, because they seem to feel that much 
s learned in a classroom that examinations cannot test, which 
implies that their own evaluation procedures do not adequately 
assess the values which result from attendance. Such concern may 
be more appropriate to the humanities and the arts than to the 
mathematics and sciences, although there seems to be as much 
hesitancy on the part of mathematics professors to grant credit by 
special examination as on the part of the professor of literature. One 
difficulty in setting up a program of course credits by examination 
is that professors tend to give examinations which are highly specific 
to what they have covered in a course. They find it difficult to 
accept a broad approach to the evaluation of student competency, 
and many reject out-of-hand the suggestion that evaluation of inde- 
Pendent effort in a course might reasonably correspond to what 
their students in a traditional setting are capable of doing several 
Weeks or months after the completion of a course rather than at the 
moment of the final examination. If the professor insists that the 
independent student demonstrate his proficiency by passing stan- 
dard examinations used on that particular campus, the indepen- 
dence of the student in exploring this area certainly has been greatly 
curtailed. Nevertheless, such an experience is highly desirable for the 
Student in his progress toward independence. Described in more 
Seneral terms, an individual might be told that he would have to 
Select one course required for his major, do all the work on his own, 
and demonstrate to the faculty by oral or written examinations his 
ability to complete this course with little help from the faculty and 
without class attendance. 

, A slightly greater degree of independen 
Situation in which a person interested in a pa 
widely, works intensively, and then sceks credit for the college course 
Which most nearly approximates the area 0 
may read extensively in English literature and re 


ce is found in the 
rticular area reads 


f his work. Thus a person 
quest permission to 
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take an examination for credit. The problem here is that no course 
may correspond closely to his reading. Even if one does, it may 
selections of literature different than those that this individual r 
focused upon. The easy solution is to insist that the epum i 
those same selections. But the faculty’s real challenge should be : 
reach some agreement on the anticipated results of the course E 

then determine whether this individual has attained them. Sure y 
in such circumstances the particular selections used are tony ai 
tant than the development of broad insights, analytical abilities, am 
the like. Ultimately, an individual should be able to receive cre : 

by demonstrating developed capability even though actual experi- 
ences have been very different. . d 

À somewhat similar problem arises when travel, service, an 

other types of nonacademic experiences are given credit. Unless 
credit acquisition is to become completely debased, it is necessary 
to clarify what a student has gained by his experience that corres” 
ponds to objectives valued in the university. An individual might 
spend several months in the Louvre and then request five quarter 
hours because he had Spent so much time looking at art work. Al- 
though he might present a letter from a curator certifying to the 
hours “in residence,” the problem remains that viewing art without 
understanding or the development of critical ability does not deserve 
credit. Nevertheless, some ventures based upon travel, community 


on relating the reg 
experience, 


2. n * - S 
Students have been given credit for conducting variou 
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kinds of questionnaire surveys. The practical experience of conduct- 
ing a survey, if it includes the development of the instrument and a 
critical turn of mind about the problems of getting accurate survey 
results may certainly deserve credit equal to or greater than that 
given in a sociology course on methodology. On the other hand, the 
person may pursue such a task in a routine fashion, without ever 
understanding the complexities involved. As one moves from a 
Structured classroom situation to much less structured situations it 
becomes more and more important to clarify the educational results 
Intended so that the individual is aware of the educational signifi- 
cance of his work and so that the criteria for his development in 
these respects can be applied. 

. Integrative Tasks. In previous categories the relation of 
independent study to course offerings has been emphasized. For 
most students and most faculty members independence will be 
limited to extension of experiences based in courses. We can only 
base this statement on the belief that few faculty members will have 
üme to guide independent study into unfamiliar territory and few 
Students will exhibit the persistence required to develop and carry 
Out independent projects occupying a major portion of their time 
Over a year or more. 

. For students who prefer to probe in depth into a standard 
discipline, early admission to graduate school may be appropriate. 
For others with broader interests, integrative or creative tasks cutting 
across or transcending disciplinary boundaries may be appropriate. 

Exploration of the breadth of meaning of a concept pn 
methodology has already been mentioned. The place of mathematics 
and physics in music has attracted a few students of broad interests. 

he chemistry of paints and the implications of this for perma- 
nence and restoration is another integrative topic. Subjects of this 
“cope are unlikely to be pursued in great depth by many under- 
Sraduates, but such investigations can lead to insight into the 
Telations of apparently discrete fields and could even have career 
implications, Topics of this complexity may readily transcend the 
Capabilities of the faculty. In some cases, student contact with ex- 
ternal authorities may be productive, for one aspect of achieving 
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independence is to rise above the limitations of those resources im- 
mediately available. 

Intensive versus Concurrent. Courses. Colleges with interim 
sessions report that this calendar innovation permits and even forces 
the faculty to develop new patterns of instruction. To be sure, there 
are reports, especially in mathematics and hard sciences, of tradi- 
tional courses in a concentrated form. These may have value as an 
intensive experience focused on a single discipline, but there may be 
minimal relaxation of close faculty supervision and hence no gain in 
independence for the students. Generally, however, the intersessions 
provide time for some individualization of educational experience, 
interdisciplinary efforts, and brief travel or service opportunities. 
'The brevity of these sessions is one of their major deficiencies in 
regard to developing independence. Unless a project has been well 
planned prior to the session, a period of two to four weeks is hardly 
enough time for planning and execution. This is a recurrent problem 
in independent study which is simply magnified in interim sessions. 
Also, the faculty generally lacks experience with periods of study 
other than the quarter or semester to which their courses (and the 
available texts) are geared. Prescribed programs and compulsory 
attendance represent a known and comfortable way of presenting 
education. Many students also find that the traditional pattern of 
required courses and attendance offers the comforting assurance of 
ir ipo ae with little need for assuming any 

K ion, direction, or rate of travel. Some 

or of te mid oer ae patera yi iti 
el : provides periods of relief. g 

aA oa and concentrated experiences offer both we 
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even in their disciplinary specialty with questions arising from pat- 
terns other than those to which the professor is accustomed. 

Independent study, by its nature, is more like an intensive 
than a concurrent course. It is structured more around the interests 
of a student than the typical concurrent course, and progress is 
much more dependent upon the planning and effort of the individ- 
ual. Hence simultaneous enrollment in concurrent and intensive 
courses presents some difficulty to many students. Either concurrent 
courses with their tightly scheduled demands interfere with concen- 
trated independent study efforts, or enthusiasm for the independent 
work directs student attention from regular courses. It may be desir- 
able but it is seldom easy to learn to efficiently pursue two such 
distinctive learning patterns. Specific requirements and due dates, 
buttressed by grades and penalties, generally sap the results of inde- 
pendent study efforts, thus suggesting the merit of adjusting the 
calendar so that students have some intensive experience with 
independent study unhampered by other demands. 

Some colleges have attempted to develop intensive study 
plans which require each student to focus on one or possibly two 
courses at a time, Aside from the discomfort of those students who 
dislike or have great difficulty with the concentrated courses avail- 
able at a particular time, difficulties arise when several disciplines 
should be studied concurrently over a period of time. Students 
interested in mathematics and the sciences may need to pursue these 
Concurrently so that a necessary competency in mathematics has 
been achieved when it is required in the sciences. Devotees of ex- 
Perimental programs who know little about the difficulties of master- 
ing certain sequential or cumulative disciplines have sometimes 
argued that students can defer study of a discipline until they sense 
the need for it. This occasionally works with unusually able students, 
but it seldom does for others who require exposure over 2 period of 
time (a soaking process) before the significance of certain concepts 
emerges and sufficient skill is developed to apply them. 

Problem-oriented or interdisciplinary efforts across cumula- 
tive disciplines such as mathematics and natural sciences are dis- 
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tinctly more difficult than in the social sciences and humanities. - 
is surely a major reason why mathematics, the natural sciences, : : 
especially the physical sciences, have not been inclined to encour: E 
honors or independent study other than as an extension of the co ] 
centration in the discipline. Effective problem-oriented inier 
study in these fields may require a maturity and proficiency w x : 
few undergraduates possess. Hence independent study efforts 
students in mathematics and the sciences may more frequently than 
in other disciplines need to concentrate on considering the impact 
of these disciplines on other aspects of our culture or on diana" 
ing the ability to read and assimilate advanced material withou 
class attendance or much assistance from the professor. It then 
comes as no surprise that mathematics and physical science PT 
fessors prefer the latter approach, but they also tend to prefer forma. 
courses adjusted to the particular interests of the faculty rather than 
to the interests and needs of the student. " 

This pattern is unfortunate. It represents an extreme position 
resulting both from the nature of certain disciplines and the vide 
spread disinclination of professors generally to encourage truly inde 
pendent student work. Decisions about independent study cnn 
istics and opportunities are too important to leave to each discip 8 
nary faculty: policies regarding the extent and the nature "s 
intensive and concurrent courses and especially of their M s 
developing independent Study capabilities require institution-W? 
attention, resolution, and enforcement. 


Developing Student Capacity 


Our interviews with students indicated that some had 
selected a college because of its statements about individualization- 
But most freshmen students are somewhat diffident about ye 
too much responsibility for their own academic lives. It is aoe em 
and certainly safer to accept imposed requirements which one ir 
criticize and ultimately blame, than it is to accept full eer 
for planning and carrying out one’s own education. Probably ci 
a small percentage of most entering freshmen in any given md 
tion have enough insight into what they wish to do with their 
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that they can develop a sound educational program which will 
satisfy faculty criteria for scholarship. Also, those students who de- 
mand the greatest amount of freedom are not always the ones who 
have the greatest capability to use it. In any case, colleges do not 
exist simply to allow an individual to do his own thing. Colleges, 
public or private, are subsidized by society and have responsibilities 
to meet in providing education. 
, _ The student requires an orientation to this institutional ob- 
ligation and to the objectives of higher education. If he is to be free 
from course and credit requirements, class attendance, and the like, 
then he must understand what education is and what it can mean 
to him. In his first steps toward independence he should clarify his 
own reasons for being in college, develop goals to meet during his 
college career, and finally, he should move toward developing a 
Program of study for those years. This includes the selection of his 
Major, his courses, his electives, other types of educational experi- 
ences, and a tentative decision as to the criteria for evaluation or 
the capstone experiences which, through their satisfactory comple- 
tion, constitute an evaluation. Independence must be demonstrated 
in small ways before an individual is capable of asserting it as a 
central element of his program. 
bl We readily agree with those faculty members who state 
untly that most freshmen are incapable of independent study. But 
Our agreement applies only if independent study is viewed as an 
already developed ability which enables the student to study on his 
Onn: If we define independent study as the end of a path which 
Tequires gradual increase in the amount of independence, then we 
can help each student along that path. 
Both students and their advisers nee 
Sequence of experiences which enable and even require t 
E assume increasing responsibility in selecting, planning, 
8 out independent study projects. . 
A checklist for planning and recording successive experiences 
may be desirable, It should include such items as: (1) participation 
in a course in which class meetings are reduced and the number of 


individual oral and written reports is increased; (2) participation 


d to have in mind some 
he student 


and carry- 
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in a course in which some portion of the class work is to be done 
outside of class and subjected to evaluation in the same manner as 
that covered in class; (3) participation in a course in which students 
are encouraged to develop individual projects beyond course Te 
quirements and are granted one or more additional credits for their 
completed work; (4) recognition that in the early stages (such as 1 
and 2 above), some students may exhibit doubt, perplexity and in- 
ability to perform without assistance. Such assistance is essential and 
it should be directed to promotion of self-confidence and proficiency 
in self-direction rather than solely to resolution or completion of the 
immediate task; (5) selection of a course and completion of all 
requirements for it without class attendance; (6) development as an 
extension of a course of a special project outlined in reference to 
independent study capabilities, with an indication of tasks to be 
completed and goals to be achieved. Additional credit should be 
granted; (7) development of an independent study project with 
objectives and criteria for evaluation to be completed while absent 
from the campus—during the summer, or as a special work or 
i m project (Off-campus or field experiences may include investi- 
gation of some social behavior or physical phenomenon. The student 
becomes acquainted with environmental, pre-vocational, political, 
social, educational or technical aspects of a group or social order. 
He may investigate some activity or he may study physical charac- 
teristics of a land mass, This may be done individually or in the 
company of a faculty member who helps define a plan and deter- 
mine responsibilities in its fulfillment.) ; (8) demonstration of ability 
to collaborate With other students on a project and to carry out 
Some portion of that project as agreed upon by the group. Demon- 
stration also of ability to evaluate personal and group success and 
to place responsibility for failure; (9) demonstration of awareness 
in group projects of motivations such as status, desire for approval 
and attention, group identification, and group pride in effective 
functioning; awareness that self-discovery and self-directed inquiry 
is often aided by group interaction, and that the meaning and aP- 
plication of ideas is sometimes enhanced by group exploration; (10) 
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€ : 
P. ires technical or specialized problems in which some scien- 
by : aee iius methodology is adapted, or created and used 
enge ary. ( 11) creative work in the arts, humanities, or 
casa 3 " pe of a play or constructing a mechanical device, 
Sden. or ail (12) selection and analysis of readings relating to some 
ii idees e, or to sequential development of increased insight or 
E ing of a problem or phenomenon. 
— bwin the preceding list attempts to move from less de- 
diim more demanding independent study experiences, it is 
epa sium a particular project at a presumably lower level could 
ality x irae developed as to require greater insight, origi- 
list fain n -direction than one later in the list. Nevertheless, the 
a F x suggesting a sequence of independent study experi- 
dis om e neating the precise nature of the work to be done by 
ent, it should be possible to schedule experiences of increas- 


ing depth and scope. 


To assist in this process, the student could be requested, as 


cmi. p are doing, to fill out a form in which he gives the (1) 
jëctivete]. a brief statement about his project; the (2) major ob- 
eres of the study—immediate, intermediate and ultimate. The 
ee r N on the development of independent study 
in ahaa the (3) procedures to be used, including the ob- 
iformat o be made, or the references to be examined, the data or 
ilie evi on to be sought, the mode of combining and interpreting 
"s ence or information collected; and the (4) criteria for 
ation of the completed project. 
-— n addition, the student may b 
deter Ue do be assigned or the criteria 
Hua quss of credit on the basis of time spent, 
, and quality of the final product. 


Evaluation of Student Work 


üt Little has been done to identify the basic or essential nature 
ata a all these practices. Institutions offering independent 
Y, rather than be delayed or permanently thwarted by an im- 


e requested to suggest the 
to be used in the final 
range of materjal 
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passe in faculty definition attempts, frequently launch into programs 
of undefined independent study. Eventually, they find that any at- 
tempt at evaluation, when the question of success is raised, requires 
an acceptable definition to serve as a basis of investigation. One can 
hardly blame them when the “try first and explain later” method 
may have been, in some instances, the only way to progress. Yet 
lack of initial definition seems inevitably to breed dissatisfaction and 
impatience with later evaluation. Unless objectives have been clearly 
specified and agreed upon in advance, and unless experiences and 
activities are carefully planned in relation to these objectives, any 
evaluation of the completed project and of its impact on the indi- 
vidual is difficult; it is likely to be debatable; and it may result in 
misunderstandings or in inequities which lead both students and 
professors to devalue independent study. Initial evaluation should 
be based on the objectives and on the criteria originally proposed 
by the student and agreed upon by his sponsor. However, benefits 
may emerge from the project which are distinct from or transcend 
those originally contemplated. The student may have discovered an 
entirely new field of interest or he may have run into unanticipated 
difficulties. The project may be incomplete, impossible, or an 
actual failure with respect to immediate objectives, yet the student 
may have benefited greatly by having learned of the difficulties in- 
volved and by enlarging his understanding of the ambiguities of 2 
concept or the shortcomings of a methodology. He may have learned 
what not to do in the future and how to adapt his project to his ow? 
eee as well as to the resources and time available. Incom- 
Plete or impossible Projects may well deserve an “A” for effort! 

In evaluating a student’s work we may be justifiably more 
concerned with the self-direction demonstrated and with the ade- 
quacy of the student's self-evaluation than with his actual success 
enr | the original task. The basic value of the experience 
zt A erst op insight and capacity for self-direction. We 
direction as wes ang Tid his response to the stress of self- 
deci one wes as his success in traditional terms. Since indepen- 

Y 18 also presumed to reinforce knowledge, scholarly habits, 
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transfer of learning, and increased efficiency, we may ask if there is 
evidence of any of these. 
dino bini già performance may be a result of poor super- 
bd. beset n the professor permitted the student. to undertake a 
alise SG te a present capability; perhaps he did not properly 
tent cipere s ip imposed on a student by the first such indepen- 
incapable "n or perhaps he extended too much freedom to one 
huc ail ES overcoming extraneous pressures which, at times, dis- 
Bafa us from concentration on a task even when we are en- 
siastically committed to it. 
— : qnt or inadequate performance in an independent study 
"PUT f acl a failure of those who initially reviewed and 
oen uci rofessors should learn much from each evaluation 
dividual es for approving a task in relation to the ability of the 
wast, ie out how much guidance should be extended and how 
adjusiin inuing contact should be required, and most of all, about 
a g a sequence of experiences to the developing motivation 
capability of the individual. 
— arum this, evaluation of independent study efforts must 
Sinden Te with the problem of assigning credits, if not formal 
amined "à e difficulty and extent of independent study efforts ex- 
Gey do our visits suggested that highly successful students fre- 
SEE Me not receive recognition in accord with the amount of 
Students e results attained. Unless this situation is remedied, wise 
efforts may well seek to avoid serious commitment to independent 
Pa Evaluation of independent study involv 
a and the results of that process. 
fium cl ance is desired, faculty members must learn 
Peut ose supervision as students demonstrate increase 
"im y members may also find that advanced students who have 
i nstrated competence may be effective in assisting freshmen or 
omores along the same path. 
often Es summarize, we have seen tha 
viewed as only a means or a proces 


es both an evaluation 
If truly independent 
to withdraw 


t because independent study 
through which a student 
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: ue 
elsewhere. In fact, as some professors insistently proclaim, the st 
dent may as well enroll in a course covering the TE E — 

If, in contrast, evaluation were based more on E enderne 
tion of independent study as the self-directed pursuit o. 


academic co 
which, at a 


these 
at length in another publication (Dressel, 1971, pp. vete d 
competencies can be stated briefly as follows: (1) the 


€ of his own values and r ue a 
and cultures hold contrasting values, which - ith 
nd, to some extent, accepted in interaction acm 
nt should be able to cooperate and ae p 
ying, analyzing, and formulating e did 
aking action on them; (5) the student s Fn 
of and sense of responsibility about n io 
Problems; and (6) the student should be al a 
ment of competence into a coherent cine a 
Pply this competence to his further developme nsi- 
an individual and to the fulfillment of his obligations as a a il 
ble citizen in a democratic society. Viewed in reference t e 
competencies, independent study is a learning experience which p 


problems, and in t 
have an awareness 
events, issues, and 
relate his develop 
perience and to a 
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vides opportunity to practice these competencies, and the product 
of the independent study is a demonstration in itself of the ability 
to operate independently. 


Program Evaluation 


Evaluating the effectiveness of the independent study pro- 
gram of a college requires consideration of the program specifica- 
üons, of faculty, administration and student attitudes, and of the 
extent of student usage. It also requires the collection and weighing 
of evidence of the program's effectiveness with individuals. Since 
this aSpect of evaluation has just been treated, we limit our discus- 
Sion here to a series of questions designed to assess the nature of the 
Program, the attitudes toward it, and the extent of student involve- 
ment in it. Unless such evaluation indicates strong commitment, 
flexible interpretation, and wide usage, it must be obvious that the 
results of any independent study program will be limited in num- 
bers affected and in competencies achieved. 

The answers to these questions will vary with the conception 
of independent study current on a campus. At the same time the 
questions have implications which may cause current conceptions to 
be reexamined. Some of the questions ask for highly subjective 
responses, which might become the basis for an attitude survey to 
determine the weight of opinion of various groups. Other questions 
require exact answers which may be interpreted according to per- 
Sonal views. Since our views are amply evident at this point, we 
Present the questions without discussion, that is, without indicating 
the responses we believe characteristic of effective programs. — 

Are all students encouraged or required to engage in inde- 
Pendent study? If not, to what groups is it limited? "n 

Is some limited independent study experience a significant 
Part of many freshman and sophomore courses? 

Are students encouraged to do some exploratory work and 
Seek assistance in developing independent study proposals? . 

Are students required to develop detailed plans for indepen- 


dent Study projects before engaging in them? 
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Do students and faculty understand and accept independent 
study as a goal as well as a process? ] 

f ia kap oe plans include immediate, caer 
diate, and long-term objectives? Planned activities and their rela- 
tionship to objectives? Criteria and evidence to be used in ees 
the completed task? Criteria for determining credits to be granted: 

Must projects be completed within specified periods or may 
they be extended without penalty until completion? . 

Do both students and professors evaluate completed projects 
to decide if the objectives have been attained? What criteria an 
evidence are used? . 

Is full or partial credit given for projects even when incom- 
plete because of unexpected complications? f 

Are students permitted to acquire extra credits in courses 
by independent study? How many do? " 

Are limits placed on the number of credits granted by in- 
dependent study? What are the limits and what is the rationale for 
them? 
Can students receive credit by presenting work completed 


by individual initiative without prior approval? Is this encouraged 


How many do? ? 
What types of independent study are available to students: 

What percentage of students by levels participate in each type? 
What records are kept on independent study? Do i 

indicate the nature and level of Projects as well as their completion: 


What percent of the graduating seniors have engaged in 
independent study? 


What percent of the graduating seniors have had sequential 


and more demanding experiences spread over several years? What 
evidence is available as to increasing competency in defining and 
carrying out independent study projects? 

Is some evidence of self-direction and independent i 
Capability required for graduation? What evidence is acceptable: 


. What percent of the faculty is involved in supervision at 
independent study experiences? 
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What are the views of students, both those who have ex- 
perienced it and those who have not, regarding the nature and 
desirability of independent study? 

How are independent study responsibilities credited to fac- 
ulty load? 

What views do faculty, both those involved and not in- 
volved, hold about independent study? 

What are the views of administrators regarding the desir- 
ability of independent study and the reasons for its success or failure? 

From the responses to such questions it should be possible to 
ascertain the nature of, extent, actual use of, and attitudes toward 
a program. From our experiences we believe that the answers to 
these questions will reveal that there is much to be done in educat- 
ing students and faculty and in program development, if indepen- 
dent study is to become an objective sought for most or all students. 
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S. far as we can learn, the first 
survey of student-directed study programs in this country, a survey 
of honors course offerings in American colleges and universities, Was 
reported in 1924 by the Division of Educational Relations of the 
National Research Council. At that time the term independent 
study was not in general use; honors work or honors course Were 
the formal terms for such Special study, which was limited to sU- 
perior students. This Survey, edited by Aydelotte (1924), discusses 
the honors courses described in selected college and university 
catalogs. How the colleges were selected is not now clear. Thirty- 
five colleges indicated that they required honors work in addition 
to the usual work for a degree; nine others allowed honors work t9 
replace regular requirements, or planned to do so. Aydelotte T€ 


garded the practice of Teplacing traditional requirements with 


honors work as an improvement over making it an additional re- 
quirement and predicted 


that the next step would be to allow 
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honors students to do individual work for at least two of their four 
years. History proves that he was overly optimistic. 

. This early survey pointed out the paucity of catalog-listed 
independent study; in a second look Aydelotte (1925) noted that 
the number of institutions offering honors courses had doubled. 
However, our own survey shows that “offering” must be regarded 
skeptically, since what is offered is not necessarily encouraged by 
professors or elected by students. In the 1924 study emphasizing 
the underlying principles rather than the practices, Aydelotte was 
apparently gratified to find that the move to honors recognized “the 
necessity of allowing better students more responsibility for working 
out their own intellectual salvation” (1924, p. 5). This emphasis 
reflected his concern that “our educational system has hitherto 
devoted an undue amount of attention to the mediocre or backward 
Students and that lock-step methods of instruction have made it 
difficult or impossible for students of more than usual ability or 
ambition to do their best work” (p. 18). 

. Using the colleges and universities accredited by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities (1929-30), on the assumption that 
this group might include all the institutions most qualified to give 
honors work, Sinclair and Taylor (1934, p. 248) found ina catalog 
Study that 103 colleges appeared to be offering honors work. Replies 
from deans indicated that only 81, or 35.7 percent, of the 227 
institutions on the list were in fact doing so. Institutions enrolling 
between 500 and 1500 were the most numerous among those offer- 
ing honors work, but the lack of information about the nature of 
the sample makes this information inconclusive. Only two institu- 
tions in this enrollment range reported a substantial number of 
Students engaged in honors work. “In this study, honors work was 
taken to mean a program of independent study, under the direction 
of a faculty adviser superseding, either in part or as a whole, regular 
Classroom work . . . as distinguished from recognition of work well 
done under the conventional plan.^ Totals based on replies, many 
Of which were estimates, showed that of all institutions offering 
honors work, only 6 had 81 or more students, while 31 had 20 or 
less, and 13 of these had fewer than 6 students. 
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Not only were the numbers of participants small, but the 
freedom allowed was minimal. Independent study without class 
attendance was generally limited, and the equivalent of ten units 
was the maximum taken by any one student in the 69 institutions 
supplying data. Honors work was usually an extra load for instruc- 
tors. Only one institution made honors work available (though not 
required) for all students, although two others stated this as a 
goal. For the most part honors work continued to be reserved for 
the exceptional student; it was generally assumed impractical for 
others. 

Several colleges emphasized the lack of student interest. 
They also noted faculty indifference or hostility and the need for 
funds. The general impression ten years after the Aydelotte report 
was that in more than half the institutions honors work was €x- 
perimental, using only selected students for the trial run. Yet 
Sinclair and Taylor (1931, p. 250) optimistically reported: “The 
evidence seems to indicate that the honors program, as a method 
of independent study, has definitely established itself in this country 
and is making satisfactory progress, although generally still in the 
experimental stage. At any rate, the fact is significant that over 35 
percent of our leading institutions of higher learning have already 
introduced it; in many cases, admittedly, under handicaps of fac- 
ulty limitations which make it necessary to restrict rigidly both the 
"uo of students involved and the amount of independent work. 
hes nae a gem ay n Do 
dest iiny? O a broader program of independe 
ee deas nd published the results of two studies, one 
1931, anda saat f 333 nd university catalogs between 1929 and 
shows that 28, or " e catalogs Uuring 1988. The fist study 
stus. while if e; iie of the institutions offered independent 
um M me yd showed that 54 institutions, or 16 per- 
this seni oa ha : S "e does not say how he selected colleges em 
of the total juste dp. e Risa that Probably on inn n 
fu. do nokat our-year institutions had such a plan. Wisely, 

attempt to estimate how many students were involved. 
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-— Umstattd found that every type of four-year college except 
teac ers colleges and normal schools had independent study plans 
in the junior and senior years. His 1933 survey indicated that 29 
percent of private and municipal colleges, 25 percent of state and 
and-grant colleges, and 14 percent of denominational colleges an- 
nounced opportunities for independent study. Only one institution 
in the survey offered independent study to freshmen and sopho- 
mores. 
P Admission to independent study was based predominantly 
on conspicuous” ability; two-thirds of the colleges required “out- 
standing general scholarship” (Umstattd, 1935, p. 365). Although 
personal qualities were occasionally considered, scholarship was the 
primary basis for approval. Students often participated in develop- 
Ing their own plans, but complete self-direction was infrequent. 
Most institutions required departmentally approved or planned 
programs, Umstattd inferred that “most institutions were not yet 
willing to throw the student entirely upon his own resources in 
selecting and planning his work" (p. 366). Although over half the 
Institutions permitted independent study on any subject, we may 
assume from the requirement for approval from the student's major 
department that most independent study was an extension of the 
Student's major. 

In 1944, about twenty years after his first survey, Aydelotte 
Compiled an account of honors work developments. This time he 
and members of the Swarthmore faculty visited 130 of the 200 col- 
leges and universities on the approved list of the Association of 


American Universities. Those visited were chosen because they re- 
honors work. His book, 


Portedly offered fully organized plans for 

Breaking the Academic Lock Step, describes about half of these; 
four-fifths of the omitted programs were part-time, comprising a 
Category between the two used in his earlier work, that is, honors 
Work as an extra, and honors work on a full-time basis. The book 


does not describe particular plans, since the purpose was to use 
discussing the underlying 


Similarities and differences as a basis for t 
principles. Typical plans and some unique variations were ex- 
plained. 
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were 

Aydelotte pointed out that college students canc Ma e 
iven extensive personal freedom and a bewildering a 
dm b responsibility for their intellectual developm d ai 
bent een El were being held to a common gres 
aires as set forth by descriptions of a d un "s 
Aydelotte attempted to show that the honors plan cou 
i istency. T 
ee where honors work was added lg a 
Tequirements were fewer than the part-time pig rec dien. 
part-time plans, apparently now the typical aig cei a 
permitted special honors programs to substitute iol pees 
required work. A few institutions allowed Ars qute 
Which a very few students could devote up to the las 
independent work. -—" 
: Aydelotte's study showed that at least paper ee 
the superior student were increasing; that too often hon iam 
meant an extra teaching burden for the faculty; that state cpm 
sities found it difficult to provide for superior students; an 
“excessive de artmentali: > col s: 
of their sine evils” (1944, p. 74). Departmentalization, then 


need for it. Departmenti hE 
or students to develop ne 
idence was supplied, some i 

honors work increased faculty, 


Ten years later, in 1954, B 
results of the first complete survey 
Based on a study of catalogs of 10 
leges and universities in the Unit 
degrees, the Survey limited itself t 
and provided by and for the ins 
publicity as a p 


of independent study a 
86 out of the 1093 four-year pd 
ed States granting baccalaure 
© programs which were PAT 
titution as a whole, given o er 
art of the general curriculum, and participate 
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by all or most of the departments of the institution" (p. 412). This 
definition was more limited than that in previous studies, which 
had included seminars and other group activities. It was restricted 
to "study by individual students under the guidance of faculty ad- 
visers, independent of organized courses, for honors only or for 
credit toward graduation, available to students who meet certain 
requirements, or required of all students? (p. 412). 

Bonthius found that 286, or 26.3 percent, of the institutions 
had some type of independent study plan. Questionnaires sent to 
120 with programs which gave credit toward graduation indicated 
that student participation continued to be meager. Bonthius dis- 
tinguished between voluntary and required programs, favoring the 
latter and pointing out that of the 93 voluntary programs, 62 of 
them enrolled only 19 or fewer students. Of the 32 required pro- 
grams, however, only 18 actually enrolled all students. As we have 
found in several other studies, requirements are made to be waived 
or ignored! Over half the voluntary programs were open to superior 
Students only. In most of the honors plans the students began as 
juniors or seniors, making independent study an upper-division phe- 
nomenon, according to this survey. Bonthius found that church- 
related institutions offered nearly as many programs as did all other 
institutions together. Whereas Umstattd had estimated that one- 
Sixth of the four-year colleges had independent study programs, 
Bonthius found one-fourth. Hence he felt that generally there was 
an increase in the number of programs open to all undergraduates; 
but since populations of the two studies do not match, valid com- 
Parisons are difficult. Bonthius also sensed more widespread con- 
cern for the average student who wanted independent study than 
the earlier Umstadtt survey had suggested. Nevertheless, outstand- 
ing ability usually judged by prior grades was still, as at the time of 
the Umstattd study, the chief requirement for admission to indepen- 
dent study in voluntary programs. 

Over half the honors progra 1 : 
between 300 and 1499 students, but as Bonthius points oii t 
existence of 68 programs in the over-3000 group indicates that “in- 
dependent study can be an important part of the undergraduate 


ms were in institutions enrolling 
the 
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program even in the largest institutions" (1954, p. 29). In fact, if 
independent study is to affect any significant percentage of under- 
graduates, it will have to become more evident in large institutions. 
In 1957, Bonthius and others published a report of their 

survey. Detailed accounts of the program at Wooster College sup- 
plemented the survey findings. The view is apparent throughout 
that a required program of independent study indicates a greater 
commitment to self-directed learning than a voluntary program. 
This conviction is reflected in the fact that only 13 percent of the 
reported programs were required, but half of the 20 colleges visited 
had required programs. Bonthius found that in most colleges inde- 
pendent study aimed more at depth than breadth. He described the 
typical project as relatively independent work with a faculty “senior 
Partner" rather than completely independent inquiry. The most 
frequently mentioned weakness was inadequate advising, mostly 
because the ten voluntary programs visited provided no load recog- 
nition for guidance of independent study. 

_  Bonthius reported that “the more expensive programs were 
estimated by their administrators to have increased instructional 
Costs by as much as 25 percent” (1957, p. 215). Since none of the 
20 colleges visited budgeted independent study separately, these esti- 
mates were crude, but Bonthius concluded that “it should be recog- 
nized that independent study is expensive, especially if it is T€" 
quired” (p. 215). Bonthius, wisely, did not attempt to relate quality 
and Costs. It is interesting to speculate, however, that the most eX 
pe: programs may be those which provide the least indepen- 
Bonthius also found that even elaborate programs occupied 
small part of any student's time and that most voluntary 
programs reached few students, 
nas dm of 1963, Felder (1964) surveyed 520 institu- 

ng tour-year degree programs and enroling over 20 
Students. Sixty-eight percent of the 445 which responded offered 
<i eng suay, The type of study selected by students most 
frequently limited them to gathering and analyzing material fro? 
the library, although nearly two-thirds of the institutions mentione 


only a 


tions o 
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field work as a possible choice. These survey results indicate that the 
conception of independent study needs broadening. In all but three 
of the colleges conferences of students and advisers were a regular 
practice, ranging in frequency from weekly to every two or three 
weeks. A few institutions offered one or two seminars each semester 
as orientation to independent study. Over half the colleges surveyed 
limited independent study to upper-division students. Most of the 
68 colleges permitted juniors and seniors to take 20 percent of their 
work through independent study, or no more than one course per 
semester. 

In 1969, Brick and McGrath published the results of an 
attempt to estimate some of the innovative trends in American 
liberal arts colleges. Using the Education Directory, Part 3, Higher 
Education, published by the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1965-66, they polled all four-year institutions in 
the United States offering a liberal arts program. The report 
covered independent study as one form of innovation and noted its 
growing availability to all students on all levels in contrast with its 
earlier restriction. to superior upper-division students. They also 
found increased appreciation for the relationship of independent 
Study to the student's personality and educational goals, growing 
experimentation with interim or winter terms, and increasing inter- 
est in independent off-campus projects. The authors further noted 
that independent study for superior students and for all students had 
increased since 1961. At the same time the number of institutions 
offering honors programs had decreased. The shift in terminology 
apparently reflects the tradition that honors programs are restricted 


to students with high grades. 

Using a ten sample of four-year liberal arts colleges 
listed in the American Council on Education’s American Univer- 
sities and Colleges (1969), Dressel and DeLisle (1969) found in 
their study of catalogs that independent study is among those in- 
dividualizing aspects of the curriculum which have shown the most 


marked change. They reported a trend toward making independent 
study available early for all college students rather than restricting 
it to superior advanced students. They also found it associated with 
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such experiments as off-campus terms, experimental colleges, interim 
terms, and honors programs. Independent study is becoming widely 
accepted as appropriate for many students and a wide range of 
experiences. Yet it still tends to be viewed as a stimulating experi- 
ence rather than as a means to developing independence. 

The fact also remains that there has been no research which 
has clearly defined the objectives of independent study or proven 
either its superiority or economy over other types of learning. 
Churchill (1960) in a small college and Gruber (1962) in a large 
university both failed, as have many others, to prove significant 
superiority for this practice. More recent evidence shows that few 
attempts have been made to contribute more supportive data. Feld- 
man and Newcomb (1969), having reviewed "everything written 
of any importance—during the past forty years," do not mention 4 
single report on the effect of independent study on students. Hatch 
(1960) mentions only a few reports on the economics of indepen- 
dent study, and they are largely guesswork. In the past ten years 
nothing significant has been done to investigate the cost of indepen- 
dent study except the comparison by Bowen and others (1971) of 
m programmed, and mechanically equipped independent 

This review of independent study confirmed the study of 
Dressel and DeLisle (1969), which found more tinkering than 
profound innovation in higher education. But to compare the find- 
ings from previous Surveys of independent study practices with each 
other is impossible because the definition of independent study 
ranged from anything an institution cared to call by this name tO 
* specifically individual study. Also, the understanding of what 
constituted a program varied. It might be a plan for honors stu- 
“sie or any program of individual study which granted credit oF 

onors, or it might not be considered a program at all unless it had 
offerings in all academic areas, 
uni Great variety also existed in the selection of the colleges and 
iversities studied. Such diverse groups as all four-year colleges 
Ud univesities, those approved by the Association of American 
Universities, those with enrollments over 200, or those listed in 
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certain publications have been studied. Methodological variety was 
considerable, since some conclusions were based upon the findings in 
catalogs, some on questionnaires, some on visits, and some on a 
combination of these. Further, from year to year the number of 
colleges changed, as did their categories: for example, one study 
classified private and municipal colleges together. The variations 
thus permit no strong comparisons of trends at different periods or 
in different types of institutions. 
A few statements can be made, however. Independent study, 
which existed in the 1920s largely if not solely in the form of honors 
Programs for superior juniors and seniors, has become an opportu- 
nity for superior and average students to direct their own learning 
in a variety of ways from the first year of college. While originating 
as an on-campus activity limited to the regular academic calendar, 
it has been broadened to include activities implemented off campus 
and outside of the regular session, such as the interim session, field 
work, and summer work or travel. Faculty time and costs have per- 
sistently been reported as the major handicaps to this form of 
innovation. . 
The major purpose of these several surveys was to determine 
the extent and nature of independent study programs, but the evi- 
dence demonstrates that growth has not been based on research 
findings about the long-term value or the possible economies of self- 
directed learning. Further, the surveys provide almost no evidence 
on how many students participated on each campus or how much 
independence they had in defining or carrying out their studies. Our 
reading leads us to conclude that independent study and honors 
Work reached relatively few students and that most of the work 
was individual study closely supervised by a professor, rather than 


actual independent learning. 
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them is lamentably small; faculty 
conception of independent study and 
for it; and administrators, though 
dent study, worry about costs an 

Students. Hence recurrent nationa 
ner or later been so compromised by 
or sheer ineptitude that few under- 
nt study and even fewer could bt 
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certified as havin : : 
In an eph pod eei Woo de € 
ministrators feel that independent study i i l hs 
Pec ir venir aiii: y is a lost cause. Yet the 
L3 mew. wentar y at ministrators, faculty members, and students 
dnpapiios of na indicates that progress can be made if a new 
cane aah a S e task can be formulated and accepted and if a 
iene e effort can be launched. We believe that the develop- 
malos gu exec capability for independent study should be the 
Pai : undergraduate education. But we also believe that 
rdi oan will spread only after several institutions have 
«ib last cha E at effective programs can be economical Hence 
mendata. p s reviews the major issues and makes relevant recom- 
ailes ed nfortunately, we know so little about independent 
education b any of the recommendations must be quite general. As 
iidivideal ecomes less structured, it becomes more dependent upon 
Highly sr interests, motivations, talents, and goals than those 
vs pe uctured patterns which at least superficially present com- 
eid quirements and materials to all. This applies equally to 
nts and faculty. Under traditional approaches, students and 


ap S ben a prescribed rituals based upon content coverage 
Bub ane learning. Independent study, in contrast, requires 
immediate and long-term goals but permits flexibility in 

y can replace 


meeti : 
ing them. However, before independent stud 
in attitude, organi- 


Aem ME approaches on any campus, changes 1 

n, and educational goals must take place. 

sif | i have repeatedly noted that little has been done to deter- 
e cost or effectiveness of independent study. Nevertheless, 


ma: me ] 
ny administrators and faculty members assume independent 
between professor and 


Vien a time-consuming one-to-one relation 
Ted and is either too expensive or too burdensome for wide- 
it with use. Having misinterpreted independent study by equating 
i La process rather than accepting it as a goal, they declare it 
possible or so hedge it with restrictions that it becomes so. 


Most of the problems recognized in the early studies persist, 
institutional complexity, 


co H 
fi mpounded by enrollment increases, 
nancial hardship, and student pressure for change. Objectives 
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remain unclear; departmental autonomy continues to pee = 
unity and prevent interdisciplinary programs; the pee 
of independent study still finds faculty too burdened to e a 
student participation; and most college environments are “a “on 
hostile to the flexibility which self-directed learning requires. sed 
dents repeatedly report that the college environment vases : 
initiative. They also criticize the evaluation of V i bito 
for emphasizing knowledge gained rather than an increased a 
for self-directed learning. ; 
If independent iile is to be an objective for all apicem e 
higher education, some obvious changes are imperative, a t me 
research on the impact of the changes is essential. Our res im 
leads us to suggest that the following steps are important for 
development of independent study as we have defined it. ds 
(1) Clear objectives for independent. study must be " 
veloped. These must be institutional objectives applicable to lw 
students and must be stated so as to provide criteria for assessing ^ 
impact of educational experiences presumed to promote ep 
tion. Independent Study when limited to honor students an 


3 Io A imi- 
further study in the major is much too narrow. So, too, is the li 
tation to individual efforts. Inde 


a capability to be develo 
increasing self-direction 


ences dominated by dis 
(2) An environment 


is not bound by credits or grades. 
nvironment exists, it has not or 
- If all independent study is bound 4 
circumstance, amount, topic, and elaborat 
Procedure, then it has already become n 
me constraints tend to narrow the conception: 
ecise task definitions and to discourage enthu- 
Advanced specification of credits, elimination 


to require a priori pr 
siasm and originality, 
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d ares credit for incomplete projects, and time limitations on 
mp etion of tasks all represent strictures which destroy the essence 
of free inquiry. 

(3) A regular curricu 
departmental innovations such as independ: 
M ees institutional objectives, evaluated by common criteria, 

2d considered in terms of financial investment. We found no insti- 
tution that had really evaluated the impact of independent study 
or knew anything about its costs. Curricular review is limited in 
scope and usually means the approval of new courses, but curricular 
review of results and costs would eliminate numerous courses in 
most colleges and would direct attention to the need for new 
patterns of experiences to attain the goals of liberal education. 

(4) Faculty should be encouraged to sponsor independent 
study, stimulate the apathetic and fearful to engage in it, and allow 
a maximum of freedom to those prepared to do it. In some colleges 


the faculty carries a heavy course load, often by their own prefer- 
ence. Course proliferation means wasteful fragmentation of content, 
here could yield time for 


small sections, and high costs. Redress 
independent study. In some universities teaching loads are low, so 


that interested faculty might readily accept independent study re- 
sponsibilities. But forcing faculty members to do a chore to which 
they are antagonistic is pointless. Let those who insist on traditional 
courses teach large classes and relieve others for independent study. 

Many students are apathetic and even fearful about inde- 
pendent study. For these, the answer seems to be gradual immer- 
Sion. Others, disenchanted by excessive requirements imposed on 
independent study, need greater freedom. 

(5) Faculty, who often come from a lecture-oriented back- 
ground, must be taught how to guide students to increasing self-direc- 
lion. Faculty members are the products of graduate schools oriented 
to disciplines and to research. Ph.D. programs neither require nor 
encourage interest in teaching. That so few Ph.D.s continue re- 
search suggests that many of them viewed their research as a neces- 
sary chore and have not themselves seriously engaged in indepen- 


lar review should be made so that 
ent study may be based 
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dent study. It may also be that many of them view à mae 
as the prototype of independent study, thus Justifying : b 
sion that few undergraduates are capable of independent study. - 
The new Doctor of Arts degree for college teachers 
ultimately produce a teaching-oriented faculty, but vem e dà 
diate future Professors must be oriented to indepen s ir 
assisted in using it, and urged to consider long-term rather 
immediate results, . 
i (6) Studies of student self-evaluation are needed to es 
mine the extent to which it can supplant present grading syste 


pass/fail or pass/no grade evaluation are much less important Pos 
the need for encouraging student self-evaluation and the € ur 
ment of standards for doing so. Evaluation is a prerogative o x 
faculty, but if it destroys student enthusiasm or penalizes those € 

gaged in self-directed learning, then the independent study program 


«ges 1 
will suffer. Success in independent study requires that the individua 
ultimately be able to define and ap 


d 
w many students demonia” 
and in what circumstances. When 
baby first walks by itself, no 


€ task is clear and initia] success has 


been experienced ent based on continuing evaluation 


> improvem 
becomes possible, 
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me Ns. Nw in is needed on the application of individual 
iios e nia ra to different ability groups. We have noted 
THs say B y to spell out independent study patterns in detail. 
> may be valuable in differentiating independent study from 
traditional education, but we fear that this approach could in it- 
Self lead to new and equally rigid structures. Learning experiences 
should be planned in relation to goals and to student interest and 
ability, Research on this can be helpful, especially in relation to 
ability, but we do not anticipate that answers can be found in the 
sense that certain techniques are always or never effective with 
Certain types of students. Rather, we require evidence confirming 
our expectation that every college student can engage in self- 
directed efforts at some level with satisfaction to himself and his 
Professors. 
i (9) Evaluation must be designed so that the degree of suc- 
Cess ts not misrepresented by participants who are not prepared for 
self-direction; it also must be designed to measure the success of the 
self-direction rather than the amount of accumulated information. 
Competence in self-evaluation is an essential part of independent 
ability, but uncritical faculty acceptance of student self-evaluation 
will hamper its development. Students should be asked to formulate 
plans for evaluation, but these plans require careful review, espe- 
cially in first efforts, to assure that the objectives embrace ultimate 
Capabilities as well as immediate gains in skills and knowledge. 
oth students and faculty are too ready to accept the latter, thereby 
Making an independent study experience only an alternative way of 
learning facts, rather than the best and most satisfying way of 
learning many things. 

: (10) For college students to achieve a high degree of self- 
direction, secondary education or even lower levels of learning must 
begin the process of developing independence. More information on 
earlier experiences with independent study is necessary in planning 
Student Programs, and some evaluation of these earlier experiences 
may be desirable. Colleges have a disconcerting way of so discount- 
mg the worth of any prior student experience that relatively few 
Students are recognized as capable of self-direction. Students who 
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have experienced successful independent study in high school report 
that this is ignored and that they are required to follow standard 
patterns. Independent study experiences in secondary, middle, and 
even elementary schools are not unknown, and they may be far 
more common than recognized. But we can be sure that if colleges 
require demonstrated capability in self-directed learning and if they 
require independent study in the freshman year, earlier levels of 
education will respond by increasing the opportunity for such ex- 
perience. By so doing, the total years of schooling presently required 
might be significantly reduced. 

(11) The cost of independent study must be investigated, 
especially the cost and success of patterns which require less faculty 
time than the prevalent tutorial systems. The widespread view today 
is that effective independent study is so expensive in faculty time 
and energy that few students May participate in it. Independent 
study is Seen as exceedingly expensive and therefore as an experi 
ence which must be limited to a few students—and even then it is 
of questionable value in relation to the extra work required of the 
faculty. Accordingly, we believe some definitive research on cost an 
oe I$ necessary. This research requires careful selection © 

aculty who have demonstrated some success with independent 
sady and who are optimistic about results. They must share the 
E of many critics of higher education that the professor- 
jie ep the most efficient route to education = 
quired than the cust E € imaginative models "^ ts 
aad duel ustomary seminars, colloquia, individual projec 
wal a die for all these emphasize a procedure rather than @ 
i. E res no ready solutions but suggest that models such 3 
further e of which have been explored) should Pe 
&É six men rimis might accept responsibility for five grop 
credite in - SSH ents, each of whom would be enrolled for fiv 
Each group DE the competence of the scaly m 
subgroups or th meet perhaps twice a week so that individua s 
CMS s Whole group could share what they were learnins 
while engaged in agreed-upon tasks. The professor would be avail- 
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oe limits for consultation aside from the scheduled sessions. 
E pegas ce ag the professor would produce 150 to 200 stu- 
a Ti This would be equivalent to a 10-credit load 
a rte -credit classes and one 4-credit class, with all three 
incid ing fifteen students. This is a greater load than many 
a i rs now carry, especially in areas of low enrollment. Combin- 

g this pattern with large traditional classes could increase the 


student credit-hour productivity. 

i Second, if five professors representing five different disci- 
n ne full responsibility for one year of work with a 
delis students they would produce 1500 student credit hours per 
ents.” or 300 credit hours each. This pattern would permit a 
M e planning and adaptation to individual student interests. 

any combinations of scheduled classes and individual or group 


effort could be developed. 

. Third, a program could be deve 
attainment of sufficient competence that a significant amount (25 
to 50 percent) of the junior and senior years could be independent, 
with no more than one weekly meeting with a professor. These 


Students might also assist lower-division students, thus freeing the 
professor for some independent work with the freshmen and sopho- 
dependent study for a large 


mores. Such patterns would permit in 

segment of the student body at reasonable cost. Until these and 
other such patterns have been tried and proven ineffective, we 
simply refuse to believe that independent study is either impossible 
Or too expensive for all or at least a large part of the student body 


in any college. 


loped which emphasizes the 


interim. programs, and 


(12) The role of pass/fail grading, 
field work in developing self-direction should be studied. None of 
innovations but 


these innovations is profound; indeed, they are not m 
loose from rigid structures which 


examples of attempts to break 

emphasize content coverage rather than behavioral outcomes. If 
these innovations produce desired learning, then they are educa- 
tionally defensible. But if they provide only relief from boredom or 
encourage sloth, there is reasonable doubt of their educational 
value. However, significant learning can take place in almost any 
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i i ld be 
circumstance, and the worth of these popular innovations shou! 
1 lored and documented. . M . 
TOR E em twelve recommendations, those rica, Mar 
objectives (1) and change of faculty attitudes and ae am 
5) may be the most important. Their meaning and impl po 
require further discussion in order to bring them together wi 
esented earlier. M " 
i When competitive with traditional course requi ementa 
dependent study tends, as our student interviewees regularly dicen 
to get the short end of the stick. Therefore, independent study o: 


e 
ther requirements. For itm 
i Py [o 
students, especially by the senior year, an independent study proj 


isciplines. It might even tere 
ously studied. Many co a 
80 on to graduate School, and most find that t 


* ir 
later educational needs do not fall Within the confines of thei 


college major, 


Breatest hazard to the re 


The alization of this broader con- 
ception of independent Study is the 


college environment. peper 
8€ of courses, while p: ier wes 

ing their students’ capacity 
self-direction, This ori i 
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recognize its value and adapt their instructional approaches ac- 
cordingly. 

. We would emphasize in particular that the approaches to 
independent study enshrined in honors work will not be effective in 
resolving this problem. Indeed, the reports from our interviewees 
about their inability to complete the heavy requirements imposed 
in honors work suggested that even with these highly selected stu- 
dents the faculty is often unreasonable and unsuccessful. 

. For those concerned about lack of faculty commitment to 
Independent study we would point out that the Open University in 
Britain and the parallel developments in this country, which may be 
seen as promoting independent study for external degrees, have 
largely been developed outside of traditional institutions by a cadre 
of administrators and faculty dissatisfied with existing patterns. 
Traditional colleges and universities which hope to promote self- 
directed learning might do well to copy this new approach by 
identifying a sympathetic and able core of faculty and giving them 
responsibility for developing independent study. 

We also suggest that the concept of group independent study 
needs further study and elaboration. Individuals who find it difficult 
to carry out major individual projects can contribute to group 
Projects and can learn from others in the group (perhaps better 
than from professors) how to plan and carry out a project. 

As to the means of independent study, we take a catholic 
Point of view. The typical honors program approach, as we saw it, 
1s too often a preview of the graduate school. It may be appropriate 
for some students. It certainly is not for all. Travel, work experi- 
ence, community service, surveys, research projects, all are accept- 
able ventures in independent study. To qualify, they need to be 
Planned in reference to the insights and abilities to be gained by 
the experience. In brief, the experience must be educational and, 
€ven though the actual outcomes fall short of or exceed those stated 
a priori i i raise what otherwise might 

Priori, advance planning will go far to a ak 
be only an interesting experience to an educational level. In act i 
is this failure to state objectives and to plan carefully for indepen- 
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dent study that is one of the greatest handicaps to its eie. aie 
Significant haphazard learning is surely possible, but one nee 
ave 1t. 

in poris issue must be dealt with in this Bore 
Economic considerations were repeatedly given as a major me 
for reducing independent study opportunities. But costs have pese 
been high because students have seldom been permitted to eng a 
in truly independent work. A colleague once reported the wr al 
a professor lecturing three times a week to an “independent stu T 
student. In this report we have suggested approaches which are 


; ould 
as expensive as estimates based on the tutorial pattern W 
suggest. 


have di 
beyon 
Ame 
that 
live up to his res 
made. The obj 
shall not k 


institution 
nvinced that every Mor 
RRIA es ing. 
rection than it is now do 


€ have not been adept at jepni 
- And this is what independent study 
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